


As We Goto Press 


Labor Council Reports Decision on Executive Order, 
Excludes Foreign Service, Asks Alternative Plan 


The Department’s recommendation 
for the exclusion of the Foreign Serv- 
ice from the provisions of the Execu- 
tive Order on employee-management 
relations has been approved by the 
President, contingent on development 
of a separate labor-management pro- 
gram acceptable to the Federal Labor 
Relations Council. 

That word came to the Department 
March 15 in an official response from 
Robert E. Hampton, Chairman of the 
Federal Labor Relations Council, to 
Deputy Under Secretary William B. 
Macomber, Jr. Mr. Hampton’s letter 
also included a copy of the Presi- 
dential memorandum on the subject. 

In reporting the action to members 
of the Foreign Service, Mr. Macom- 
ber said: 

“We are confident that the Federal 
Labor Relations Council will com- 
plete the exemption process only 
when it is satisfied that our proposed 
alternative protects the interests of all 
Foreign Service employees and the 
organizations which represent them. I 
want to assure you that we, in turn, 
are committed to institute a progres- 
sive and enlightened system which 
will do just that.” 

The text of Mr. Hampton’s letter 
to Mr. Macomber follows: 

“Dear Mr. Macomber: 

“This is in reply to your letter of 
October 14, 1970, which recom- 
mended exclusion of career officers 
and employees in the Foreign Service 
of the United States: Department of 
State, United States Information 
Agency and Agency for International 
Development from the coverage of 
Executive Order 11491, Labor-Man- 
agement Relations in the Federal 
Service. 

“As stated in the attached memo- 
randum, the President has determined 
that exclusion should be approved, 
contingent however on development 
of a separate program for Foreign 
Service personnel which is acceptable 
to the Council. Accordingly, you 
should proceed to develop and submit 
to the Council a proposed separate 
program for officers and employees of 
the Foreign Service and labor and 
professional organizations represent- 
ing them, as an alternative to the pro- 
gram prescribed by Executive Order 
11491. The proposed program should 
be submitted not later than June 1, 
1971. 

“We suggest that your representa- 


tives meet with the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Council, Mr. W. V. Gill, at 
an early date to discuss the Council’s 
views as to elements which may con- 
stitute an acceptable program for 
Foreign Service personnel and that 
they continue to work with the Coun- 
cil staff in the development process. 

“Meanwhile, pending final decision 
on the Department’s request, existing 
rights of officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service under Executive 
Order 11491 and the existing rights 
and status under that Order of labor 
and professional organizations which 
represent those officers and em- 
ployees shall be preserved without 
change, as directed by the President. 

“For the Council. 

Sincerely, 
Robert E. Hampton 
Chairman” 

Copies of Mr. Hampton’s letter 
went to the American Foreign Service 
Association, the Junior Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers Club, the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees 
(AFL-CIO), AFGE Local 1812, and 
AFGE Local 1534. 

The text of the President’s memo- 
randum to Mr. Hampton follows: 

“I have received the Council’s re- 
port which discusses Department of 
State recommendations that career 
officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States—Depart- 
ment of State, United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and Agency for Inter- 
national Development—be excluded 
from the provisions of Executive 
Order 11491 of October 29, 1969, 
Labor-Management Relations in the 
Foreign Service, and that there be 
established a separate labor-manage- 
ment relations system for those offi- 
cers and employees. 

“The Council considered oral and 
written presentations by the Depart- 
ment and affected employee organiza- 
tions with respect to the Department’s 
proposal before submitting its report 
and recommendations to me on the 
matter. 

“I have carefully considered the 
Council’s report and recommenda- 
tions and have approved the option 
presented by the Council which would 
exclude officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service from the provisions 
of Executive Order 11491, contingent 
however on development of a sepa- 
rate program for those officers and 
employees which is acceptable to the 


Council. Accordingly, the Council j 
directed to work with the Departmen 
of State in the development of su 
an acceptable program. 

“Meanwhile, existing rights of off 
cers and employees of the Foreig 
Service under Executive Order 11499) 
and the existing rights and sta 
under the Order of labor and profe: 
sional organizations which represen 
those officers and employees shall be 
preserved without change pending 
final decision on the Department's re 
quest. Provisions of Executive Ordef 
11491 which require action t 
could change the status quo directed 
in the foregoing shall not be effective’ 
for the period beginning with the date 
of this memorandum and ending 
July 1, 1971. 

“This memorandum shall be pub 
lished in the Federal Register. 

Richard Nixon 

The Labor Relations Council, in 
press release, summarized the Depart 
ment’s request as follows: 

“State’s recommendation for a sep 
arate labor-management system fof 
the Foreign Service was submitted td 
the Council last October in conne 
tion with the Council’s review ‘of thé 
year-old Executive Order 11491. 

“The Department felt that the pro= 
visions of E.O. 11491 could not ade 
quately accommodate to the unique 
characteristics of the Foreign Servicey 
such as the frequent rotation of per 
sonnel between duty stations and be 
tween supervisory and non-supervi 
sory positions, the special relationshif 
between Foreign Service personne 
and their superiors, and the speci 
conditions of employment and oper 
tional requirements involved in th 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

“Labor and professional organizé 
tions representing Foreign Service 
personnel opposed the Department’ 
proposal in oral argument before t 
Council on November 16, 1970.” 

The press release noted that t 
exclusion will apply only to th 
14,000 career Foreign Service office 
and employees in the Department 0 
State, USIA, and Agency for Intern 
tional Development, who are under 
special personnel system prescribed 
by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
as amended. It will not apply to em 
ployees in those agencies who a 
under the general Civil Service sy 
tem, and who are covered by the Ex 
ecutive Order. 
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BUILDING FOR PEACE 


President Nixon on U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970's 


President Nixon sent to Congress on February 25 his 
second annual comprehensive report on the conduct of 
U.S. foreign affairs, a 65,000-word message titled 
“United States Foreign Policy for the 1970's; Building 
for Peace.” On the same day he delivered a radio address 
in which he focused on three key points of his annual 
message. The text of that address follows: 


oa morning, my fellow Americans. 

Over the past ten years, Presidents of the United 
States have come before the American people in times of 
crisis to talk about war or the threat of war. 

Today I am able to talk to you in a more hopeful and 
positive vein—about how we are moving this Nation and 
the world toward a lasting peace. 

We have brought ourselves to a time of transition, 
from war toward peace, and this is a good time to gain 
some perspective on where we are and where we are 
headed. 

Today I am sending to the Congress my second annual 
comprehensive report on the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. It discusses not only what we have done, but why 
we have done it, and how we intend to proceed in the 
future. 

I do not intend to summarize all that is in my detailed 
report on foreign policy at this time. Instead, I would like 
to focus on three key points: 

—How we are getting out of the war this Nation has 
been in for the past six years; 

—How we have created a new and different foreign 
policy approach for the United States in a greatly 
changed world; 

—And how we are applying that approach in working 
with others to build a lasting peace. 

The most immediate and anguishing problem that 
faced this Administration two years ago was the war in 
Vietnam. 


WSs have come a long way since then. 

Two years ago, when this Administration took office, 
there were almost 550,000 Americans in Vietnam. But 
within 60 days we will have brought home 260,000 men, 
and this spring I will announce a new schedule of with- 
drawals. 

Two years ago, our casualties each month were five 
times as high as they are today. 

Two years ago, the additional demands of the Vietnam 
war cost us approximately $22 billion per year. That cost 
has been cut in half. 

Much of the progress in Vietnam was due to the suc- 
cess of the allied operations against the enemy sanctu- 
aries in Cambodia last spring. 

The clear proof is in this figure: American casualties 
after Cambodia have been half the rate they were before 
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Cambodia. Our decision to clean out the sanctuaries in 
Cambodia saved thousands of American lives. And it 
enabled us to continue withdrawing our men on schedule. 

Just as last year’s cut-off of supplies through Cam- 
bodia has saved lives and insured our withdrawal pro- 
gram this year, the purpose of this year’s disruption of 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos is to save lives and insure 
the success of our withdrawal program next year. 

The disruption of the Communist supply line through 
Laos is being accomplished by South Vietnamese troops, 
with no U.S. ground troops or advisers. Their army is 
doing the fighting, with our air support, and the intensity 
of the fighting is evidence of the importance of that 
supply line to the enemy. 

Consider this combination of events that many people 
thought was impossible only two years ago: 

We have kept our commitments as we have taken out 
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our troops. South Vietnam now has an excellent opportu- | 
nity not only to survive but to build a strong, free so- | 


ciety. 


— to the disruption of so much of the enemy’s sup- 
plies, Americans are leaving South Vietnam in safety; 
we would much prefer to leave South Vietnam in peace. 
Negotiation remains the best and quickest way to end the 
war in a way that will not only end U.S. involvement and 
casualties, but will mean an end to the fighting between 
North and South Vietnamese. 

On October 7 we made a proposal that could open the 
door to that kind of peace; we proposed: 

—An immediate standstill cease-fire throughout Indo- 
china to stop the fighting. 

—aAn Indochina Peace Conference. 

—The withdrawal of all outside forces. 

—A political settlement fair to both sides. 

—tThe immediate release of all prisoners of war. 

I reaffirm that proposal today. It is supported by every 
government in Indochina except one—the Government 
of North Vietnam. 

I once again urge Hanoi to join us in this search for 
peace. 

If North Vietnam wishes to negotiate with the United 
States, they will have to recognize that time is running 
out. With the exception of the prisoners of war issue, if 
North Vietnam continues to refuse to discuss our peace 
proposals, they will soon find they have no choice but to 
negotiate only with the South Vietnamese. 

Our eventual goal is a total withdrawal of all outside 
forces. But as long as North Vietnam continues to hold a 
single American prisoner, we shall have forces in South 
Vietnam. The American prisoners of war will not be 
forgotten by their Government. 

I am keeping my pledge to end America’s involvement 
in this war. But the main point I want to discuss with 
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you today—and the main theme of my report to the 
Congress—is the future, not the past. It matters very 
much how we end this war. 

To end a war is simple. 

But to end a war in a way that will not bring on 
another war is far from simple. 

In Southeast Asia today, aggression is failing—thanks 
to the determination of the South Vietnamese people and 
to the courage and sacrifice of America’s fighting men. 

That brings us to a point that we have been at several 
times before in this century: aggression turned back, a 
war ending. 

We are at a critical moment in history: What America 
does—or fails to do—will determine whether peace and 
freedom can be won in the coming generation. 

That is why the way in which we end this conflict is so 
crucial to our efforts to build a lasting peace in coming 
decades. 

The right way out of Vietnam is crucial to our chang- 
ing role in the world, and the peace in the world. 

To understand the nature of the new American role 
we must consider the great historical changes that have 
taken place. 

For 25 years after World War II, the United States 
was not only the leader of the non-Communist world, it 
was the primary supporter and defender of this free 
world as well. 

—But today our allies and friends have gained new 
strength and self-confidence. They are now able to par- 
ticipate much more fully not only in their own defense, 
but in adding their moral and spiritual strength to the 
creation of a stable world order. 

—Today our adversaries no longer present a solidly 
united front; we can now differentiate in our dealings 
with them. 

—Today neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union has a clear-cut nuclear advantage; the time is 
therefore ripe to come to an agreement on the control of 
arms. 

The world has changed. Our foreign policy must 
change with it. 


WS: have learned in recent years the dangers of over- 
involvement. The other danger—a grave risk we are 
equally determined to avoid—is under-involvement. 
After a long and unpopular war, there is temptation to 
turn inward—to withdraw from the world, to back away 
from our commitments. That deceptively smooth road of 
the new isolationism is surely the road to war. 

Our foreign policy today steers a steady course be- 
tween the past danger of over-involvement and the new 
temptation of under-involvement. 

That policy, which I first enunciated in Guam 19 
months ago represents our basic approach to the world: 

We will maintain our commitments, but we will make 
sure our own troop levels or any financial support to other 
nations is appropriate to current threats and needs; 

We shall provide a shield if a nuclear power threatens 
the freedom of a nation allied with us or of a nation 
whose survival we consider vital to our security. 

But we will look to threatened countries and their 
neighbors to assume primary responsibility for theizy own 
defense, and we will provide support where our interests 
call for that support and where it can make a difference. 
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These principles are not limited to security matters. 
We shall pursue economic policies at home and abroad 
that encourage trade wherever possible and that 
strengthen political ties between nations. As we actively 
seek to help other nations expand their economies, we 
can legitimately expect them to work with us in averting 
economic problems of our own. 

As we continue to send economic aid to developing 
nations, we will expect countries on the receiving end to 
mobilize their resources; we will look to other developed 
nations to do more in furnishing assistance; and we will 
channel our aid increasingly through groups of nations 
banded together for mutual support. 

This new sharing of responsibility requires not less 
American leadership than in the past, but rather a new, 
more subtle, form of leadership. No single nation can 
build a peace alone; peace can only be built by the 
willing hands—and minds—of all. In the modern world, 
leadership cannot be “do it yourself’—the path of lead- 
ership is in providing the help, the motive, the inspiration 
to do it together. 


: carrying out what is referred to as the Nixon Doc- 
trine, we recognize that we cannot transfer burdens too 
swiftly. We must strike a balance between doing too 
much and preventing self-reliance, and suddenly doing 
too little and undermining self-confidence. We intend to 
give our friends the time and the means to adjust, materi- 
ally and psychologically, to a new form of American par- 
ticipation in the world. 

How have we applied our new foreign policy during 
the past year? And what is our future agenda as we work 
with others to build a stable world order? 

In Western Europe, we have shifted from predomi- 
nance to partnership with our allies. Our ties with West- 
ern Europe are central to the structure of peace because 
its nations are rich in tradition and experience, strong 
economically, vigorous in diplomacy and culture; they 
are in a position to take a major part in building a world 
of peace. 

Our ties were strengthened on my second trip to Eu- 
rope this summer and reflected in our close consultation 
on arms control negotiations. At our suggestion, the 
NATO alliance made a thorough review of its military 
strategy and posture. As a result, we have reached new 
agreement on a strong defense and the need to share the 
burden more fairly. 

In Eastern Europe, our exchange of State visits with 
Romania, and my meeting last fall with Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia, are examples of our search for wider recon- 
ciliation with the nations that used to be considered be- 
hind an Iron Curtain. 

Looking ahead in Europe: 

—We shall cooperate in our political and economic 
relations across the Atlantic as the Common Market 
grows; 

—We and our allies will make the improvements nec- 
essary to carry out our common defense strategy; 

—Together we stand ready to reduce our forces in 
Western Europe in exchange for mutual reductions in 
Eastern Europe. 

The problems of Africa are great but so is her poten- 
tial. The United States will support her people’s efforts to 
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build a continent that provides social justice and eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Turning to our own hemisphere: In Latin America, 
there was too much tendency in the past to take our 
closest friends and neighbors for granted. Recently, we 
have paid new respect to their proud traditions. Our 
trade, credit and economic policies have been re-exam- 
ined and reformed, to respond to their concerns and their 
ideas, as well as to our own interests. 

Our new Latin American policy is designed to help 
them help themselves; our new attitude will not only aid 
their progress, but add to their dignity. 


Gi changes are brewing throughout the American 
Hemisphere. We can have no greater goal than to 
help provide the means for necessary change to be accom- 
plished in peace, and for all change to be in the direction 
of greater self-reliance. 

Turning to the Far East: A new Asia is emerging. The 
old enmities of World War II are dead or dying. Asian 
states are stronger and are joining together in vigorous 
regional groupings. 

Here the doctrine that took shape last year is taking 
hold today, helping to spur self-reliance and cooperation 
between states. In Japan, South Korea, Thailand and the 
Philippines, we have consolidated bases and reduced 
American forces. We have relaxed trade and travel re- 
strictions to underline our readiness for greater contact 
with Communist China. 

Looking ahead in that area: 

—While continuing to help our friends help them- 
selves, we must begin to consider how regional associa- 
tions can work together with the major powers in the 
area for a durable peace. 

—We will work to build a strong partnership with 
Japan that will accommodate our mutual interests. 

—We will search for constructive discussions with 
Communist China while maintaining our defense commit- 
ment to Taiwan. When the government of the People’s 
Republic of China is ready to engage in talks, it will find 
us receptive to agreements that further the legitimate 
national interests of China and its neighbors. 


n Asia, we can see tomorrow’s world in microcosm. An 
economically powerful democratic free nation, Japan, 

is seeking new markets; a potentially powerful Communist 
nation, China, will one day seek new outlets and new 
relations; a Communist competitor, the Soviet Union, has 
interests there as well; and the independent non-Com- 
munist nations of Southeast Asia are already working 
together in regional association. These great forces are 
bound to interact in the not too distant future. In the way 
they work together, and in the way we cooperate with 
their relationship, is the key to permanent peace in that 
area—the Far East, the scene of such a painful legacy of 
the recent past, can become an example of peace and 
stability in the future. 

In the Middle East, the United States took the initia- 
tive to stop the fighting and start the process of peace. 

Along the Suez Canal a year ago, there was daily 
combat on the ground and in the air. Diplomacy was at 
an impasse. The danger of local conflict was magnified by 
growing Soviet involvement and the possibility of great 
powers being drawn into confrontation. 

America took the lead in arranging a cease-fire and 
getting negotiations started. We are Seeing to it that the 
balance of power, so necessary to discourage a new out- 
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break of fighting, is not upset. 








Working behind the 
scenes, when a crisis arose in Jordan, the United States 
played a key role in seeing that order was restored and 
an invasion was abandoned. 

We recognize that centuries of suspicion and decades 
of hostility cannot be ended overnight.There are great 
obstacles in the way of a permanent, peaceful settlement, 
and painful compromise is required by all concerned. 

We are encouraged by the willingness of each of the 
parties to begin to look to the larger interest of peace and 
stability throughout the Middle East. There is still the 
risk of war, but now—for the first time in years—the 
parties are actively calculating the risks of peace. 

The policy of the United States will continue to be to 
promote peace talks—not to try to impose a peace from 
the outside, but to support the peace efforts of the parties 
in the region themselves. 

One way to support these efforts is for the United 
States to discourage any outside power from trying to 
exploit the situation for its own advantage. 

Another way for us to help turn a tenuous truce into a 
permanent settlement is this: The United States is fully 
prepared to play a responsible and cooperative role in 
keeping the peace arrived at through negotiation between 
the parties. 

We know what our vital interests are in the Middle 
East. Those interests include friendly and constructive 
relations with all nations in the area. Other nations know 
that we are ready to protect those vital interests. And one 
good reason why other nations take us at our word in the 
Middle East is because the United States has kept its 
word in Southeast Asia. 


W: now come to a matter that affects every nation— 
the relations between the world’s two great super- 
powers. 

Over the past two years in some fields the Soviet 
Union and the United States have moved ahead together. 
We have taken the first step toward cooperation in outer 
space. We have both ratified the treaty limiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Just two weeks ago, we 
signed a treaty to prohibit nuclear weapons from the 
seabeds. 

These are hopeful signs, but certain other Soviet ac- 
tions are reason for concern. There is need for much 
more cooperation in reducing tensions in the Middle East 
and in ending harassment of Berlin. We must also dis- 
courage the temptation to raise new challenges in sensi- 
tive areas such as the Caribbean. 

In the long run, the most significant result of negotia- 
tions between the superpowers in the past year could be 
in the field of arms control. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks with the Soviet 
Union have produced the most searching examination of 
the nature of strategic competition ever conducted be- 
tween our two nations. Each side has had the chance to 
explain at length the concerns caused by the posture of 
the other side. The talks have been conducted in a seri- 
Ous way without the old lapses into propaganda. 

If both sides continue in this way, there is reason to 
hope that specific agreements will be reached to curb the 
arms race. 

Taking a first step in limiting the capacity of mankind 
to destroy itself would mark a turning point in the history 
of the postwar world; it would add to the security of both 
the Soviet Union and the United States, and it would add 
to the world’s peace of mind. 

In all our relations with the Soviets, we shall make the 
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The United States will deal, as it must, from strength: 
We will not reduce our defenses below the level I con- 
sider essential to our national security. 

A strong America is essential to the cause of peace 
today. Until we have the kind of agreements we can rely 
on, we shall remain strong. 

But America’s power will always be used for building 
a peace, never for breaking it—only for defending free- 
dom, never for destroying it. 

America’s strength will be, as it must be, second to 
none; but the strength that this nation is proudest of is 
the strength of our determination to create a peaceful 
world. 

We all know how every town or city develops a sense 
of community when its citizens come together to meet a 
common need. 

The common needs of the world today, about which 
there can be no disagreement or conflict of national inter- 
est, are plain to see. 

We know that we must act as one world in restoring 
the world’s environment, before pollution of the seas and 
skies overwhelms every nation. We know we must stop 
the flow of narcotics; we must counter the outbreaks of 
hijacking and kidnapping; we must share the great dis- 
coveries about the oceans and outer space. 

The United States is justly proud of the lead it has 
taken in working within the United Nations, and within 
the NATO alliance, to come to grips with these problems 
and opportunities. 


Our work here is a beginning, not only in coping with 
the new challenges of technology and modern life, but of 
developing a world-wide “sense of community” that will 
ease tension, reduce suspicion, and thereby promote the 
process of peace. 

That process can only flourish in a climate of mutual 
respect. 

We can have that mutual respect with our friends, 
without dominating them or without letting them down. 

We can have that mutual respect with our adversaries, 
without compromising our principles or weakening our 
resolve. 

And we can have that mutual respect among ourselves, 
without stifling dissent or losing our capacity for action. 

Our goal is something Americans have not enjoyed in 
this century: a full generation of peace. A full generation 
of peace depends not only on the policy of one party, or 
one nation, or one alliance, or one bloc of nations. 

Peace for the next generation depends on our ability to 
make certain that each nation has a share in its shaping, 
and that every nation has a stake in its lasting. 

This is the hard way, requiring patience, restraint, 
understanding and—when necessary—bold, decisive ac- 
tion. But history has taught us that the old diplomacy of 
imposing a peace by the fiat of great powers simply does 
not work. 

I believe that the new diplomacy of partnership, of 
mutual respect, of dealing with strength and determina- 
tion will work. 

I believe that the right degree of American involve- 
ment—not too much and not too littlke—will evoke the 
right response from our other partners on this globe in 
building for our children the kind of world they deserve 
—a world of opportunity in a world without war. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The President’s Press Conference on Foreign Affairs 


Following is the transcript of President Nixon’s press 
conference on foreign policy issues which was held be- 
fore a national television audience on Thursday night, 
March 4: 


Q: We understand there are some difficulties that the 
South Vietnamese Army has encountered in Laos in re- 
cent weeks. Is this going to cause you to slow down the 
rate of American troop withdrawals? 


A: No. As a matter of fact what has already been 
accomplished in Laos at this time has insured even more 
the plan for withdrawal of American troops. I will make 
another announcement in April as I have previously indi- 
cated. The disruption of the supply lines of the enemy 
through Laos, which has now occurred for three weeks, 
has very seriously damaged the enemy’s ability to wage 
effective action against our remaining forces in Vietnam 
which assures even more the success of our troop with- 
drawal program. 

_ There is one other point that has been assured. I have 
just had a report from General Abrams today with re- 
gard to the performance of the South Vietnamese.’ You 
ladies and gentlemen will recall that at the time of Cam- 
bodia I pointed out that the South Vietnamese Army had 
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come of age. But then they were fighting side by side 
with American ground forces. Now in Southern Laos and 
also in Cambodia, the South Vietnamese on the ground 
by themselves are taking on the very best units that the 
North Vietnamese can put in the field. 

General Abrams tells me that in both Laos and in 
Cambodia his evaluation after three weeks of fighting is 
that—to use his terms—the South Vietnamese by them- 
selves can hack it, and they can give an even better 
account of themselves than the North Vietnamese units. 
This means that our withdrawal program, our Vietnami- 
zaton program is a success, and can continue on sched- 
ule, and we trust even ahead of schedule, assuming there 
is more progress in Laos. 





Q: This is a question that you addressed yourself to at 
your last news conference, but I would like to ask it 
again in view of the fact that President Thieu has pub- 
licly said several times that there is a possibility of South 
Vietnamese forces invading North Vietnam. Would the 
United States support such an invasion of North Vietnam 
by the South Vietnamese? 


A. Mr. Risher, I think it is important to restate the 
answer that I gave at the last news conference, because 








you will recall that was in the office where only you 
ladies and gentlemen who regularly cover the White 
House were present, and the television audience did not 
hear the answer. 

To restate it completely, let me break it down into its 
component parts. First, the question is, what will Presi- 
dent Thieu in South Vietnam do. The second question is, 
what will the United States do. And, third, what might 
we do together? Now, on the first question, President 
Thieu has stated that he would consider the necessity of 
invading North Vietnam. Let us look at his position. 
There are no South Vietnamese in North Vietnam. There 
are 100,000 North Vietnamese in South Vietnam and 
they have already killed over 200,000 South Vietnamese. 
Therefore, President Thieu has to take the position that 
unless the North Vietnamese leave South Vietnam alone, 
he has to consider the possibility of going against the 
North. That is his position, and I am not going to specu- 
late on what position he might take in the future. In 
order to defend himself, the right of self-defense, in view 
of the fact that he is being attacked, he is not attacking 
North Vietnam. 

The second part of the question deals with what we 
will do. There, as you recall, I stated that American 
policy is that we will have no ground forces in North 
Vietnam, in Cambodia or in Laos, except, of course, for 
rescue teams which go in for American fliers or for 
prisoners of war where we think there is an opportunity 
in that case. 

On the other hand, I have stated on ten different 
occasions, usually before press conferences in which you 
ladies and gentlemen have participated that in two re- 
spects we would use air power against the North. One is 
that we would attack those missile sites that fired at our 
planes and we have been doing that. We will continue to 
do that. 

Second, if I determine that increased infiltration from 
North Vietnam endangers our remaining forces in South 
Vietnam at a time we were withdrawing, I would order 
attacks on the supply routes, to infiltration routes, on the 
military complexes, and I have done that in the past. I 
shall do so again if I determine that such activities by 
North Vietnam may endanger our remaining forces in 
South Vietnam, particularly as we are withdrawing. 

Now, the third question is this one—whether or not 
the United States, through its air power, might support a 
South Vietnamese operation against North Vietnam. The 
answer to that is that no such plan is under consideration 
in this government. 


Q: On the subject of enemy missiles, the North Viet- 
namese seem to be using more and perhaps a different 
type of missile shooting American planes supporting the 
Laos operation. 

I wonder if this if of unusual alarm to you and if you 
have any special retaliation other than bombing that you 
intend to take? 


A: We are following that very closely, and it is not 
unusually alarming. We expect the enemy to improve its 
capabilities just as we improve ours. We are prepared to 
take the protective reaction measures which will deal 
very effectively with them. But I can say it will not be tit 
for tat. 


Q: In view of recent remarks by Senator Symington 
and Senator Fulbright, can you define for us the roles 
and the relative influence in the formulation of foreign 
policy of Secretary of State Rogers and of Dr. Kissinger? 


A: Well, Mr. Horner, you have been around Washing. | 
ton even a little longer than I have and, as I am sure you | 
will agree, this game of trying to divide the President | 
from his Secretary of State or to create a conflict between 
the Secretary of State and whoever happens to be the 
President’s Adviser for National Security Affairs has 
been going on for as long as I can remember, and | 
understand it has been going on long before I got here. 

I think Senator Symington’s attack upon the Secretary 
frankly was a cheap shot. I say that not in condemnation 
of him for making the statement, but I say it only be- 
cause he knows the relationship between Secretary Rog- 
ers and me. He knows that Secretary Rogers is my oldest 
and closest friend in the Cabinet. I have known him for | 
24 years. 

I not only respect his ability and take his advice in the 
field of foregn policy; I also ask his advice and often take 
it in many domestic concerns as well. He is the foreign 
policy adviser for the President. He is the chief foreign 
policy spokesman for the President. He participates in 
every decision that is made by the President of the 
United States. He will continue to participate in those 
decisions. 

Now, the role of Dr. Kissinger is a different one. He is 
the White House adviser to the President. He covers not 
only foreign policy but national security policy; the coor- 
dination of those policies. He also gives me advice, just 
as Secretary Laird gives me advice in matters of defense. 
I would say that I respect his advice as well. 

As to whether either Secretary Rogers or Dr. Kissinger 
is the top adviser, as to who is on first, the answer to 
that, of course, is very simply that the Secretary of State 
is always the chief foreign policy adviser and the chief 
foreign policy spokesman of the administration. 

At the same time, the assistant to the President for 
national security affairs does advise the President, and I 
value his advice very much. 





~~ 


Q: Mr. President, there is some feeling in this city and 
perhaps around the country that you are trying to pre- 
pare the American people for the possibility that between | 
50,000 and 100,000 American troops will still have to be 
in South Vietnam by election time next year. 

Is that true? 


A: I really can’t tell you what the feeling is in this city. 
I can tell you what my own plans are. 

We are for a total withdrawal of all American forces 
on a mutual basis. As far as those forces are concerned, I 
have stated in this press conference that Gene Risher 
referred to a moment ago, I have stated, however, that as 
long as there are American POWs—and there are 1,600 
Americans in North Vietnam jails under very difficult 
circumstances at the present time—as long as there are 
American POWs in North Vietnam we will have to main- 
tain a residual force in South Vietnam. That is the least 
that we can negotiate for. 

As far as our goal is concerned, our goal is to get all 
Americans out of Vietnam as soon as we can by negotia- 
tion if possible and through our withdrawal program and 
Vietnamization program if necessary. 

Now, as to when we will have them out, I will make 
the announcements in due time. I have another one com- 
ing in April, and I will be making other announcements. 
And I think the record will be a pretty good one when 
we have concluded. 


— 


—_— 


Q: Speaking of the potentialities of action against 
North Vietnam, you were talking on the third point 
about the possibility of American air support for a South | 
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Vietnamese attack. You said that no such plan was under 
consideration in this government. Can you go any further 
than that, or is that all you wish to say about it? 


A: Mr. Bailey, I can say further that no such plan has 
ever been suggested by President Thieu to us. None has 
been considered, and none is under consideration. 

I am not going to go further than that, except to state 
what I did state in that press conference where you also 
were present again, that the test as to what the United 
States will do in North Vietnam, in any event, will al- 
ways be not what happens to forces of South Vietnam, 
but it will be whether or not the President as Com- 
mander in Chief considers that North Vietnamese activi- 
ties are endangering or may endanger the American 
forces as we continue to withdraw. 

It is then and only then that I will use air power 
against military complexes on the borders of North Viet- 
nam. 


Q: Mr. President, sir, if all of the North Vietnamese 
troops were to be withdrawn from South Vietnam, would 
we still insist that American troops would not be with- 
drawn until North Vietnamese troops also left Cambodia 
and Laos? 


A: The proposal we have made Mr. terHorst, is, of 
course, for a Southeast Asia settlement, one in which the 
North Vietnamese troops—there are 40,000, approxi- 
mately, as you know, in Cambodia, there are now ap- 
proximately, by latest estimate, 90,000 to 100,000 in 
Laos and, of course, there are 100,000 or so in South 
Vietnam. It is a one-package situation. 

As far as we are concerned, that is the proposal—and 
that is the one that we will stick by in Paris. 


Q: In your foreign policy report, you invited better 
relations with Communist China, which is being inter- 
preted in Taiwan, I believe, with a little bit of apprehen- 
sion. Are you actually moving toward a two-China pol- 
icy? 

A: I understand the apprehension in Taiwan, but I 
believe that that apprehension insofar as Taiwan’s con- 
tinued existence and as its continued membership in the 
United Nations is not justified. You also have noted that 
in my foreign policy report I said that we stood by our 
defense commitments to Taiwan, that Taiwan, which has 
a larger population than two-thirds of all the United 
Nations. could not and would not be expelled from the 
United Nations as long as we had anything to say about 
it, and that as far as our attitude toward the Communist 
China was concerned that that would be governed by 
Communist China’s attitude toward us. 

In other words, we would like to normalize relations 
with all nations in the world. There has, however, been 
no receptivity on the part of Communist China. But 
under no circumstances will we proceed with a policy of 
normalizing relations with Communist China if the cost 
of that policy is to expel Taiwan from the family of 
nations. 


Q: On the Foreign Policy Report, even if the North 
Vietnamese negotiate seriously in Paris, there will be 
serious problems left in Laos and Cambodia, and on the 
battlefield there would be some hard options to be made 
about deploying allied troops. Will you clarify those 
Statements, because it suggests that we are going to be 
there a much longer time than your earlier answer did. 


A: Mr. Lisagor, our goal is a complete American with- 
drawal from Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam. As 
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you know, that is the proposal I made on October 7. I 
made it, however, on a mutual basis, that we would 
withdraw, but that the North Vietnamese would with- 
draw at the same time. 

Now, as to what happens after we withdraw, we can- 
not guarantee that North and South Vietnam will not 
continue to be enemies. We cannot guarantee that there 
will not continue to be some kind of guerrilla activities in 
Laos or even in Cambodia. As far as our own goal is 
concerned, our proposal is clear and we ask the enemy to 
consider it: A mutal withdrawal of forces, our forces and 
theirs. If that happens, we will be glad to withdraw, and 
then these other nations will have to see whether or not 
they can handle their own affairs. 


Q: Do you see any limit on the exercise of executive 
privilege? 


A: The matter of executive privilege is one that always 
depends on which side you are on. I well recall—and, 
Mr. Theis, you were covering me at the time when I was 
a member of the House—that I raised serious questions 
as a member of an investigating committee about the 
executive privilege that was at that time, looking back in 
retrospect, properly insisted upon by President Truman. 
And, as President, I believe that executive privilege is 
essential for the orderly processes of government. 

Now, let me just point out, however, what it does not 
cover. I was very surprised to note the suggestion that 
the Secretary of State was not available enough for testi- 
mony. I checked it out. Over the past two years, State 
Department officials have testified 499 times before the 
House and the Senate. The Secretary of State himself has 
testified personally 14 times in 1969 and 15 times in 
1970. He has had 167 private meetings in addition to all 
that with individual senators or in groups of senators at 
the State Department or at his home. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t know how he has had time to talk to me with all 
the time he is talking to the Congress. 


Q: Mr. President, you said earlier that there will have 
to be a residual force staying in South Vietnam as long as 
the North Vietnamese continue to hold prisoners. 

You have also said on previous occasions that you will 
not hesitate to take any strong action in order to protect 
whatever troops remain in South Vietnam, whatever of 
our troops remain in South Vietnam. 

Does this, in effect, mean that despite your Vietnami- 
zation plan that you will have to have, in a sense, an 
indefinite commitment to South Vietnam with troops 
there indefinitely determined only by Hanoi and their 
actions? 


A: I would suggest that you ladies and gentlemen 
always pretty much underestimate what I am capable of 
doing in terms of withdrawing forces and so forth. 

Let me just put it all in perspective, as I can. We have 
had a great deal of discussion about Laos at the last 
press conference and I can see that it is still of interest 
here, and the question of Cambodia still troubles many of 
you. 

I recall at the time that we went into Cambodia, and 
all of you out there looking on television will remember 
what I said, I said the purpose of our going into Cam- 
bodia was to cut American casualties and to ensure the 
success of our withdrawal program. 

Many of the members of the press disagreed with me. 
They thought that was not an accurate description of 
what would happen. They were entitled to that view. 
Night after night, after I announced the decision to go 
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into Cambodia, on television it was indicated that that 
decision would have the opposite effect; that it would 
increase American casualties and that it would mean that 
it would prolong the war. 

Now we can look at it in retrospect. Casualties are 
one-half of what they were before Cambodia and our 
withdrawal program has continued and actually we were 
able to step it up some during the last of 1970. 

In Laos, the purpose of the Laotian operation was the 
same as that of the Cambodian operation. This time no 
American ground forces, only American air power. 

I said then, and I repeat now, that the purpose is not 
to expand the war into Laos; the purpose is to save 
American lives, to guarantee the continued withdrawal of 
our own forces, and to increase the ability of the South 
Vietnamese to defend themselves without our help, which 
means, of course, their ability to help our Vietnamization 
program and our own withdrawal program. 

I realize that night after night for the past three weeks 
on television there is a drum beat of suggestion, not from 
all but from some commentators. And I can understand 
why they disagree, from the same ones that said Cam- 
bodia wouldn’t work, that this isn’t going to work. 

Well, I had analyzed the thing very carefully when I 
made the decision. I have had reports all day today from 
General Abrams and, speaking today, I can say there is 
some hard fighting ahead, but the decision to go into 
Laos, I think, was the right decision. It will reduce 
American casualties. The 200,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, the 2,000 heavy and light guns that have already 
been captured and destroyed, the 67 tanks that have 
been destroyed are not going to be killing Americans. 

And, most significantly, I checked the flow of supplies 
down the trails from the area in which the North Viet- 
namese and the South Vietnamese are engaged. And 
General Abrams reports that there has been a 55 per 
cent decrease in truck traffic south into South Vietnam, 
which means that those trucks that do not go South will 
not carry the arms and the men that will be killing 
Americans. 

We can all, of course, here in a press conference—we 
can debate as to whether or not my view of it is right or 
the rest. I hope for the good of the country mine is, and 
if it is right, what you say now doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. 

I am only suggesting that while the jury is still out, 
remember the purpose of this, like the purpose of Cam- 
bodia, is to reduce American forces, to reduce our cas- 
ualties. And I should point out that that is exactly what 
this administration has done. We have kept every prom- 
ise that we made. We have reduced our forces. We have 
reduced our casualties. We are going to continue to re- 
duce our forces, and we are getting out of Vietnam in a 
way that Vietnam will be able to defend itself. 


Q: Mr. President, partisans in Turkey have kidnaped 
four of our flyers and are holding them for $400,000 
ransom. Do you think the Turkish government should 
negotiate with the terrorists and is there anything that 
you think that we can or should do in a situation like 
this? 


A: Mr. Healy, we have had that situation with several 
other governments. I would not suggest that the Turkish 
government negotiate on this matter because I believe 
that is a decision that that government must make, hav- 
ing in mind its own internal situation. 


Q: The Arabs have reportedly agreed to sign a peace 








treaty with Israel in exchange for certain withdrawals by 
Israel from the territory occupied in 1967. Is it not now 
time for the Israelis to make some concessions of their 
own and will you be asking them publicly or privately to 
do so? 


A: Mr. Semple, as you well know, because you are 
sophisticated in this area, the question there is whether or 
not the United States will impose a settlement in the 
Mideast, and the answer is no. We will do everything 
that we can to urge the parties to talk. And, incidentally, 
when we talk about the problems in the Mideast, let it 
not go unnoted that we have made some progress. There 
was four years of fighting up until August of last year, 
and for seven months no guns have fired in the Mideast. 
That is progress of a kind. 

We hope that the cease-fire either by agreement or de 
facto will be extended. We hope the Israelis and the 
Egyptians and, for that matter the Jordanians, will con- 
tinue some kind of discussion. As far as imposing a 
settlement, however, we can only say that we can make 
suggestions, but we are going to have to depend upon the 
parties concerned to reach an agreement. 

We, of course, will be there to see that the balance of 
power is maintained in the Mideast. We will continue to 
do so, because if that balance changes that could bring 
on war, and also we are prepared, as I have indicated, to 
join other major powers including the Soviet Union in 
guaranteeing any settlement that is made, which would 
give Israel the security of its borders that it might not get 
through any geographical acquisition. 


Q: You said earlier about Communist China, at least 
you were perfectly clear about your position on Com- 
munist China seeking entrance in the United Nations. 
Someone asked you if you would favor a two-China 
policy, but you were not completely clear about that. 
Could you say, sir, if Taiwan maintained its position on 
the Security Council, if it maintained its position in the 
United Nations, if you would favor seating Communist 
China? 


A: That is a moot question at this time, because Com- 
munist China or the People’s Republic of China, which I 
understand stirred up people in Taiwan because that is 
the official name of the country, but Communist China 
refuses even to discuss the matter. Therefore, it would 
not be appropriate for me to suggest what we might 
agree to when Communist China takes the position that 
they will have no discussion whatever until Taiwan gets 
out. We will not start with that kind of a proposition. 


Q: A few months back, you were quite optimistic 
about the successful conclusion of the SALT talks. Are 
you less optimistic now? 


A: I am just as optimistic now as I was then about 
eventual success. As you will note from our World Policy 
Report, the two great superpowers now have nuclear 
parity. Neither can gain an advantage over the other if the 
other desires to see to it that that does not occur. Now, 
under these circumstances, therefore, it is in the interest 
of both powers to negotiate some kind of limitation, a 
limitation on offensive and defensive weapons. We will 
be stating a position on that on March 15 when the new 
talks begin in Vienna. As far as when an agreement is 
reached, I will not indicate optimism or pessimism. As 
far as the eventuality of an agreement, my belief is that 
the seriousness of the talks, the fact that there are great 
forces, the danger of war, the escalating costs, and the 
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fact that neither power can gain an advantage over the 
others, I think that this means that there will be an 
agreement eventually between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


Q: And defensive weapons? 


A: I should add that I know that the suggestion has 
been made that we might negotiate a separate agreement 
on defensive weapons alone. We respect that proposal. 
We will negotiate an agreement that is not comprehen- 
sive but it must include offense as well as defensive 
weapons, some mix. 

Mr. Kaplow. 


Q: Mr. President, I would like to go back for a mo- 
ment to your first answer in which you said that what has 
happened in Laos has already assured more troop with- 
drawals. 

Were you saying that on the basis of what you ob- 
viously consider a success in the Laotian operation will 
allow you to withdraw American troops at at least the 
present rate of twelve and a half thousand men a month 
for 12 months? 


A: What I am saying, Mr. Kaplow, is that your troop 
withdrawal schedule will go forward at least at the pre- 
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SCHOLARS AND DIPLOMATS—From left to right: Robert W. Caldwell, P/PS; Haig Der-Houssikiam, University of Florida; 


sent rate. It will go forward for at least the present rate. 

And when I make the announcement in April, that, of 
course, will cover several months in advance. More im- 
portant, however, is the troop withdrawal schedule for 
next year because, as you will note in my foreign policy 
report, at least, the oral report I made, I pointed out that 
the Laotian operation this year would save American 
lives, save American lives by destroying or capturing 
equipment that otherwise might move into I Corps where 
a number of Americans are located. And that next year it 
would serve to guarantee the continued success of our 
withdrawal program. 

The more that the disruption of the complex of trails 
leading from North Vietnam to South Vietnam occurs in 
the operation now being conducted on the ground by the 
South Vietnamese in southern Laos—the more that that 
occurs, the more successful that it is, the greater possibil- 
ity that the United States may be able to increase the rate 
of its troop withdrawal. 

I am not prepared to make that decision yet, but we 
can say at this time the troop withdrawal will continue at 
its present level. I can say, incidentally, that even since 
the Laotian operation began, with all the news, 10,000 
Americans have come home in this period. 


THE PRESS: Thank you, Mr. President. 
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AF SPONSORS ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL SCHOLAR-DIPLOMAT SEMINAR 


As a part of the Department’s con- 
tinuing program for enlivening and 
broadening the scope of contacts with 
the academic world, the Bureau of 
African Affairs (AF), with the coop- 
eration of the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs (P), sponsored its second 
“Scholar-Diplomat” Seminar during 
the week of February 1-5. 

The scholars, most of whom are 
assistant or associate professors, 
numbered 12 in all. They were paired 
off with AF host officers from, as 
often as practicable, the areas of their 
greatest interest. 

The week in the Department kept 
the scholars very busy with both sem- 
ar activities and an active social 
life. The first two days of the pro- 
gram were a “get acquainted” time. 
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During their time in the Depart- 
ment they attended an AF staff meet- 
ing and heard informal talks given by 
Deputy Assistant Secretary W. 
Beverly Carter, Jr., Donald S. Spi- 
gler, Edward W. Holmes and William 
F. Courtney of the Bureau. Assistant 
Secretary Newsom’s two-hour sum- 
mation session on the last day of the 
seminar was one of the program’s 
highlights. 

The scholars and host officers as 
well as wives met each other for the 
first time on Sunday evening, January 
31 at a welcoming reception given by 
Program Coordinator and Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. Caldwell. Kenyan Ambassador 
Kibinge regeived the entire group of 
scholars and diplomats at his resi- 
dence on Tuesday night and intro- 


duced them to cultural officers from a 
dozen African Embassies. 

Thursday evening, Assistant Secre- 
tary Newsom hosted an informal re- 
ception in his home in honor of the 
scholars and their wives. Deputy 
Under Secretary Macomber, host >f- 
ficers and other Department officers 
also attended. An informal breakfast 
session at AFSA on Friday rounded 
out the planned informal events. 

Reaction to the week’s seminar by 
both the scholars and the host officers 
was highly favorable. The scholars 
were almost universally impressed by 
the scope of policy problems which 
needed sorting out and by the im- 
mense amount of information, as well 
as dedication, that went into the 
process of decision making. 


12 McGregor Street 
Canterbury, 3126 
Victoria 

5th December 1970 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 


After watching a television program which featured children from different 
countries around the world, I was very touched by the comments made by 
some of the children of New York. These children, though still very young, 
realized what a troubled society and world they lived in. They weren’t prejudiced 
and didn’t act superior to one another. They were natural, honest and altogether 
open. They weren’t afraid to talk about their city. They told how dangerous 
it was to be out at night and how shootings and muggings were common, but 
never once did any of them sound ashamed or disgusted. They were New Yorkers 


and this was their city, from the ghettos of Harlem to the Park Avenue 
penthouses. 


Though most newspapers and magazines exaggerate news stories, everyone 
is well aware that America is no Utopia. A great American, Abraham Lincoln, 
once said “. . . a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal . . .” and no truer word was spoken. Unfortunately, 
America’s population is made up of human beings who make mistakes and 
either lead or are led and no matter hod hard they try to believe in and act upon 
those words, their unpredictable and uncontrollable human nature will always 
make an error and they will become prejudiced or hateful. 


But I believe, from what I have heard and seen on this program, that you 
are lucky. For these children, rich or poor, black, white or any other color, hold 
in their hands and hearts a bright and shining future for your nation. Because 
these children and others like them all over America have grown up with people 
from different walks of life, people of different colors, creeds and religions, they 
have found out early in life what prejudice is all about. They know what it 
feels like to be hated because your skin is a different color or your god is not the 


same as someone else’s god, and so they will try to help build a better society for 
their children. 


Your nation has faults but so has every other nation in the world. I sincerely 
believe, though, that there is hope in the hearts, minds and eyes of your nation’s 
children for a better society. My letter may or may not be clear to you because 
it’s hard to express in words what my heart feels. I suppose what I am trying 
to say is that you have children of whom you should be proud and to whom 
you should give all the love, understanding and security you can, for they 
are the citizens of the future and without them there will be no future. 


I am only 14 years old and I suppose I have no right to tell you what to do, 
but I just had to express to someone the way I feel. My only wish is that, after 
you have read this, you can grasp at least a tiny bit of what I am saying. 


Yours Sincerely, 


AMANDA JEFFREY 


This letter has been typed from the original hand written letter. 














THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Melbourne 

December 11, 1970 





My Dear Amanda, 















You say that your letter may not be clear because it is hard to express in words 
what your heart feels. I assure you that your message comes through with 
luminous precision and clarity. I doubt that anyone who thinks and feels about 
a continually improving society for the benefit of all mankind, could have 
expressed it better. 






Yes, Amanda, all of us make mistakes, but we are on sure ground as long as 
our hopefully few mistakes are in actions where we work together with compas- 
sion, integrity and civility. I, too, am proud of our American youth as evidenced 
in the program which moved you to write your letter. I am proud of those 
Americans and other nationalities of all ages who work for the continuing 
improvement in our individual communities, nations and the world. 










But your letter does more. It makes me proud to know Australia and you. 
It makes me proud and hopeful for our systems of government which not only 
permit this exchange but draw strength from it. 











We have had few letters which are as moving as yours, and as fundamental in 
the expression of friendship and confidence in the future. That confidence is not 
misplaced in Australia and America when there are people who think as you 
do and who combine so admirably mind and heart in expressing themselves. 


With our warm, best wishes for the coming holiday and the New Year. 


Sincerely, 






J. Robert FLuker 
AMERICAN CoNsUL GENERAL 


A NEW CATEGORY OF CAREER FSR’S 


The Foreign Affairs Specialist Corps Is Established 


(ew Department last month estab- 
lished a new category of career 
Foreign Service Reserve officers, the 


Foreign Affairs Specialist (FAS) 
Corps, which will parallel and com- 
plement the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. 

The far-reaching action follows the 
recommendations of the recent Task 
Forces on management and person- 
nel and earlier management study 
groups calling for a unified personnel 
system to give the Department 
greater management flexibility and 
more efficiency in the use and devel- 
opment of specialists. 

The proposed unified personnel 
sysetm will eventually affect nearly 
7,000 officer positions in the Depart- 
ment and overseas—2,941 at home 
and 3,415 abroad. 

It is expected that most of these 
positions will be filled in time by 
3,620 Foreign Service Officers 
(FSOs) and 2,736 Foreign Service 
Reserve Officers with unlimited ten- 
ure, designated as FSRUs. 

The new category of officers known 
as Foreign Affairs Specialists will be 
appointed as FSRUs under the 
authority of Public Law 90-494, ap- 
proved August 20, 1968. 

Eligible for appointment to the new 
FAS Corps are career Civil Service 
officers, Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficers, Foreign Service Staff officers, 
and some Foreign Service officers. 

Conversions to the FAS Corps will 
be on a voluntary basis. 

All officer positions in the Depart- 
ment and abroad have been desig- 
nated as either FSO or FSRU (FAS), 
with the exception of noncareer posi- 
tions or those exempted by statute. 

Department officials pointed out 
that eligible officers may apply for 
conversion to FAS or FSO according 
to the designation of their psition and 
other criteria. 

The Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service—which has overall 
responsibility—has already desig- 
nated panels of Deputy Examiners to 
consider candidates for appointment 
as FAS. 

The Board will also hear appeals 
on the decisions of the panels. 

New appointments of officers to 
the Department will be made only 
under the Foreign Service personnel 
system. 

A 52-page Management Reform 
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Bulletin (No. 8), outlining the new 
Foreign Affairs Specialist Corps and 
the Department’s conversion and ap- 
pointment policy, was issued to em- 
ployees on February 16. 

The Bulletin also included data on 
staffing designations of officer posi- 
tions, class and salary conversion 
tables, mandatory retirement sched- 
ules, comparison of the Civil Service 
and Foreign Service retirement sys- 
tems, and questions and answers re- 
lating to the Foreign Affairs Special- 
ist Corps. 


enti for career officers who 
convert to FAS or FSO were de- 
scribed as follows: 

—Career officers not now subject 
to service abroad, or who are age 50 
or over at the time of FAS appoint- 
ment, will be encouraged but will not 
be required to serve abroad before 
retirement. Exceptions for other of- 
ficers will be made on the basis of 
staffing needs for their specialty or to 
accommodate medical or family 
problems. 

—Career officers, who convert to 
FAS from a category not now subject 
to selection-out, will be exempted 
from selection-out for performance 
ranking for a period equal to the 
maximum time-in-class applicable to 
their FAS appointment class and spe- 
cialty, or for 10 years, whichever is 
less. Such exemptions will cease upon 
the officer’s first promotion as a For- 
eign Affairs Specialist. 

—Most officers now under the 
Civil Service Retirement System will 
become eligible for earlier retirement 
at a slightly higher annuity under the 
Foreign Service Retirement System. 

Career opportunities for Foreign 
Affairs Specialists, also outlined in 
the Management Reform Bulletin, 
were listed as follows: 

—Service primarily within the 
Foreign Affairs Specialist’s field or 
specialty. 

—Career counseling and oppor- 
tunities for training and development. 

—FAS officers may be considered 
for lateral entry to the FSO Corps if 
there is need for their services as 
Foreign Service Officers. 

—As a general policy, FAS officers 
will be expected to serve some time 
abroad, although many will spend 





more time in the United States than 
overseas. 


—FAS officers will compete for | 
promotion with other officers in the 


same or related specialties. 

—FAS officers will be covered by 
the Foreign Service Retirement Sys- 
tem and will be subject to the selec- 
tion-out provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. 
They will also be subject to the pub- 
lished time-in-class criteria estab- 
lished for their class and specialty. 

—tThe criteria applicable to FAS 
officers for determining selection-out 
based on standard of performance, 
which will be published, may be dif- 
ferent from those applicable to For- 
eign Service Officers. 

The FAS conversion programs, 
which began on February 16, is ex- 
pected to be completed by December 
31, 1973. 

All conversions will be made to 
the FSR or FSO class and salary 
which is most nearly comparable to 
the officer’s present class or grade and 
salary, Department officials pointed 
out. 

“Instances which will result in a 
loss of salary will be held to a min- 
imum number of cases and to the 
least salary loss possible,” they added. 
“Since some FSS and GS grades and 
salary steps do not equate directly 
with FSO/FSR classes and salary 
steps, officers in some FSS classes and 
GS grades will have to be converted 
to two FSO/FSR classes. In any 
case where the conversion tables in- 
dicate a loss of salary, the officer may 
apply for conversion to the next 
higher class as an exception.” 


1B por com on the Department’s rolls 


who apply for conversion to FSR 
or FAS appointment must be certified 
for medical clearance by the Office 
of Medical Services (O/MED) under 
procedures determined by the Med- 
ical Director. 

Family members will not be re- 
quired to undergo medical examina- 
tions until the officer is scheduled for 
assignment abroad. 

Although proficiency in a foreign 
language is not required, FAS officers 
will be encouraged to acquire some 
foreign language proficiency in order 
to enhance their effectiveness abroad. 

Officers appointed as FAS will be 
covered under the provisions of the 
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Foreign Service Retirement System 
from the date of their FAS appoint- 
ment. 

All officers and employees under 
that retirement system are eligible to 
retire voluntarily at age 50 with 20 
years’ service. They receive an im- 
mediate annuity computed at 2% of 
their highest 3-year average salary 
times years of service, not to exceed 
35 years. 

Mandatory retirement under the 
Foreign Service Retirement System is 
at age 60. 

Under the provisions of Public 
Law 90-494, mandatory retirement 
for Foreign Affairs Specialist officers 
will begin with officers who are age 
64 or older between August 21, 1970 
and August 20, 1971. 

The mandatory age will be reduced 
by one year for each succeeding 
year, so that on August 21, 1974, 
and thereafter the mandatory age is 
60. 


sym for conversion to FSR or 
FAS will be considered by the Of- 
fice of Personnel upon receipt of a 
written application. The applications 
will be available in the Executive Of- 
fice or Administrative Office in each 
Bureau, and at posts abroad. 
Employees may obtain further in- 
formation on the Department’s For- 
eign Affairs Specialist Corps, or 
related data. from their Executive 
Officer or Administrative Officer. 


Information on the program may 
also be obtained in the Counseling 
and Assignments office in PER/CA 
or in the Civil Service Staffing Op- 
erations office in PER/CA. 

As the Department begins to de- 
velop the Foreign Affairs Specialist 
Corps through voluntary conversions, 
appointments of officers from outside 
will be made under the authority of 
the Foreign Service Act, with a few 
exceptions. 

After the transition is completed 
over a period of years, all career of- 
ficers will be in two career categories 
—Foreign Service Officers and For- 
eign Affairs Specialists. 

All noncareer officers will eventu- 
ally be Foreign Service Reserve Of- 
ficers under limited appointments 
(FSR )—except for noncareer execu- 
tive, limited executive, or Schedule 
C appointees. 

The Schedule C appointments will 
be made for positions up through 
GS-15 that involve a confidential 
relationship to key policy-making of- 
ficials. A few of such positions above 
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the GS-15 level are noncareer exec- 
utive or limited executive. 

Limited FSR appointments will be 
used for initial appointment of offi- 
cers who are recruited as FAS candi- 
dates or as FSO lateral entry candi- 
dates; short-term specialists; ex- 
changes of personnel from other 
agencies and exchange or enrichment 
appointments from industry or acad- 
emia; and noncareer or limited exec- 
utive positions above the GS-15 level 
when authorized spaces are not avail- 
able. 

Those who are recruited as FAS 
candidates will be converted to FAS 
appointments—or separated—during 
their third or fifth years of service. 

Employees who are recruited as 
FSO lateral entry candidates will be 
examined under lateral entry proce- 
dures after completion of the required 
period of service. 

Others who are recruited to meet 
short-term, specialized requirements 
will remain under FSR limited ap- 
pointments. 

Persons recruited as FAS candi- 
dates must be age 50 or under at the 
time of FSR appointment, since FAS 
officers are covered under the For- 
eign Service Retirement System with 
mandatory retirement at age 60. Per- 
sons recruited to meet short-term 
specialized requirements may be ap- 
pointed as FSR’s above age 50. 

Conversions to FSO appointment 
under the lateral entry provisions is 
being carried out by the Department 
concurrently with the FAS conversion 
program. 

In considering both career and 
noncareer officers for the FSO lateral 
entry program the Department will 
utilize the criteria set forth in Section 
517 of the Foreign Service Act and 
the regulations in 3 FAM 122. 

Applicants for lateral entry ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service Of- 
ficer must be under age 54 on the 
date of application, as stated in 3 
FAM 122.2-3c(3). 

All officers appointed as FSOs 
must be available for service abroad 
as needed. 

Career officers who convert to FSO 
appointment will be exempted from 
selection-out for performance ranking 
for two full performance rating pe- 
riods. This will provide for establish- 
ing a comparable record for promo- 
tion purposes. 

Medical clearance under Foreign 
Service standards for the officer and 
members of his family will be re- 
quried before final approval of the 
application. 

The Board of Examiners for the 


Foreign Service has_ established 
panels of Deputy Examiners to con- 
duct the lateral entry examinations. 

A standard memorandum of ap- 
plication will be provided for career 
officers who wish to apply for lateral 
entry. 

Officials said that the Department 
will continue to utilize the skills of 
those officers serving in FSO- or 
FSRU-designated positions who are 
ineligible for FSO or FAS appoint- 
ment and those who decide not to 
apply for conversion. 

“Special policies and procedures 
will be developed and published to 
provide appropriate assignment and 
promotion opportunities for such of- 
ficers,” they noted. 

“The Department wants to ensure 
that no employee’s rights are violated, 
and further, that all of its employees 
have reasonable opportunities for 
utilization and development of their 
skills. As the plan for implementation 
of a Foreign Affairs Specialist Corps 
progresses, however, it must be ex- 
pected that promotional opportunities 
for those remaining in positions desig- 
nated for FSO or FAS staffing are 
bound to decrease.” 


Op who were appointed as 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers 
on or before August 20, 1968, and 
who have reinstatement rights in the 
Department, may exercise their rein- 
statement rights and be reappointed 
in their former appointment category 
at any time before August 20, 1973, 
if they do not wish to convert to 
Foreign Affairs Specialist or Foreign 
Service Officer categories. 

This also applies to officers who 
were appointed as Foreign Service 
Reserve Officers after August 20, 
1968, with reinstatement rights in 
the Department, except that they have 
until. December 31, 1973, to exercise 
their reappointment rights and be re- 
appointed in their former appoint- 
ment category. 

All such officers must convert to 
FAS, revert to their former appoint- 
ment category, or be appointed as 
Foreign Service Officers by August 
20, 1973, under the provisions of 
Public Law 90-494. 

Officers appointed as FSR after 
August 20, 1968, cannot be extended 
beyond 5 years from date of appoint- 
ment, except in the case of an em- 
ployee assigned from another agency. 

Persons on the rolls of the Depart- 
ment—GS or FSS—who are now 
ineligible for FAS appointment or 
FSO lateral entry will have oppor- 
tunities for acquiring officer status. 
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NINE OFFICERS NAMED 


Senior Staff Announced for Counseling and Assignments 


Staffing has now been completed 
for the senior positions involving per- 
sonnel counseling and assignments in 
the new Office of the Deputy Director 
of Personnel for Career Counseling 
and Assignments (PER/CA). 

In addition to serving as Deputy 
Director, Earl D. Sohm will head the 
Class I Office. Mr. Sohm was for- 
merly the Deputy Director of Person- 
nel for Operations and his previous 
service includes assignments to 
Rome, The Hague, and the Depart- 
ment. 

Assisting Mr. Sohm as Assistant 
Deputy Director for Career Counsel- 
ing and Assignments is Cleo A. Noel, 
Jr. Mr. Noel completed the Senior 
Seminar in 1970 and has served in 
Khartoum, The Hague, Jidda, Mar- 
seille, Dhahran, Genoa and the De- 
partment. 

The Chief of the Class II Office is 
Thomas M. Recknagel, who has just 
returned from Madras where he 
served as Consul General. Mr. Reck- 
nagel served on Board 2 on the 24th 
Selection Boards and has previous 
service in Saigon, Khartoum, Addis 
Ababa, Bonn, Tel Aviv, Sofia, the 
National War College, and the De- 
partment. 

Heading the Class III Office is 
Robert L. Brown, who has recently 
completed an assignment as Deputy 
Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Brown’s previous service 
includes assignments to Taipei, Brus- 
sels, Kobe, Casablanca, the Senior 
Seminar, and the Department. 

Samuel R. Gammon III will be the 
Chief of the Class TV Office. Mr. 


Nominations Are Sought 
For Stockberger Award 


The Department is seeking nomi- 
nations for the annual Stockberger 
Achievement Award for an “out- 
standing contribution toward the im- 
provement of public personnel man- 
agement at any level of government.” 

The deadline for nominations is 
March 29. 

The award is sponsored by the So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration 
and honors the memory of Dr. War- 
ner W. Stockberger, a pioneer and 
leader in Federal personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Eugene R. Schelp, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Department Awards 
Committee, Room 1821 New State. 
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Gammon, who will join CA shortly, is 
presently on detail to USIA as Dep- 
uty Assistant Director for Europe. 
His previous service includes assign- 
ments to Rome, Asmara, Milan, Pal- 
ermo, and the Department. 

The Chief of the Class V Office 
will be Robert Donhauser, until re- 
cently Chief of the Senior Officer 
Unit in PER/CMA. Mr. Donhauser’s 
previous service includes assignments 
to Addis Ababa, Singapore, The 
Hague, Stockholm, the National War 
College, and the Department. 

Returning in May 1970, from Bu- 
charest where he is currently DCM, 
is Harry G. Barnes who will head the 
Class VI-VIII Office. Mr. Barnes 
chaired Board 6 on the 24th Selec- 
tion Boards and has previous service 
in Kathmandu, Moscow, Prague, 
Bombay, the National War College 
and the Department. 

The Chief of the Staff Support Op- 
erations Office will be Winifred M. 
Chastka. Mrs. Chastka has been serv- 
ing as Staff Support Placement 
Officer in EUR/EX and is the for- 
mer Chief of PER/CMA/ADM. Her 
previous service includes assignments 
to Tehran, Rome, and the Depart- 
ment. 

Directing the Civil Service Staffing 
Operations Office is Samuel C. 
Mitchell, Jr. Mr. Mitchell began his 
career with the Department in 1950 
and has wide and varied personnel 
experience within the Department. 
He has supervised the Department’s 
Civil Service counseling and assign- 
ments programs since 1967. 


A new Foreign Affairs Man- 
ual revision (2 FAM 200) spe- 
cifies that Foreign Service posts 
“shall not assist in obtaining 
diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities for persons who are 
not actively serving as members 
of the official U. S. Government 
mission.” 

The restriction applies “re- 
gardless of the status which may 
be accorded such persons by 
local authorities.” 

Persons covered by the re- 
striction “shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, international 
organization personnel, retired 
U. S. Government officials, and 
representatives of State govern- 
ments.” 











Mr. Mitchell 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY HONORED 





Newsom Wins Career Service Award 


David D. Newsom, Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs, has been 
named one of the 10 winners of the 
1971 Career Service Award spon- 
sored by the Na- 
tional Civil Service 
League. 

Another of the 
winners is Maurice 
J. Williams, Dep- 
uty Administrator 
of the Agency for 
International De- 
velopment, who 
was honored for 
“his superior 
achievements in in- 
ternational economics, especially in 
Pakistan and India.” 

The winners will each receive a 
check for $1,000, a gold watch, and 
a framed citation at the 17th annual 
awards ceremony and banquet at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel on Friday, 
April 23. 

Assistant Secretary Newsom was 
cited for “his decades of talented in- 
terpretation of American policies on 
the international scene.” 

In nominating him for the national 
award, the Department wrote: 

“Mr. Newsom has had a rapid rise 
in the Foreign Service. He has dem- 
onstrated a combination of profes- 
sional ability, dedication to work and 
unusual personal qualities. 

“He has spent most of his 23 For- 
eign Service years in the underdevel- 
oped parts of the world—in Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa—in a series 
of difficult and sensitive assignments, 
the most recent of which as Ambas- 
sador to Libya where he had tremen- 
dous responsibilities dealing with a 
large U.S. investment community and 
a major U.S. Air Force base. 

“He entered into his present re- 
sponsibilities with the same enthusi- 
asm and desire for innovation,” the 
Department’s nomination continued. 
“He supervised the preparations for 
the Secretary’s ten-country visit to 
Africa in February 1970, the first 
such trip by a Secretary of State to 
that continent. 

“He has guided our policy towards 
southern Africa, probably the most 
difficult and potentially explosive 
problem in Africa—by preparing im- 
portant policy statements, by closjng 
our Consulate in Rhodesia and by 
discouraging U.S. investments in 
South West Africa. 





Mr. Newsom 
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“With his commitment to princi- 
ple, and assisted by the strength of 
his personality, Mr. Newsom has 
been successful in bringing the urgent 
problems, as weli as the great prom- 
ise of the large and diverse continent 
of Africa to the attention of U.S. 
policy makers, the Congress and the 
public. His approach has helped place 
Africa in its proper perspective in the 
conduct of U.S. foreign relations as 
a whole.” 

Mr. Newsom was born in Rich- 
mond, California, on January 6, 
1918. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley) with an 
A.B. degree in 1938 and from Colum- 
bia University with a M.S. degree in 
1940. He also attended the National 
War College in 1959. 

He began his career as a journalist, 
first as a Pulitzer traveling scholar in 
1940-41, then as a reporter for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and after 
serving as a Navy lieutenant in World 
War II, as publisher of the Walnut 
Creek Courier Journal in California. 

Mr. Newsom joined the Foreign 
Service in 1947. Over the years he 
has held such assignments as Public 
Affairs Officer in Baghdad; Officer- 
in-Charge for Arabian Peninsula and 
Iraqi Affairs; Director of North Af- 
rican Affairs; Ambassador to Libya 
(1965-69); Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs, 1969-; and head of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Tenth 
Anniversary ceremonies in Came- 
roon, Madagascar and the Congo 
(Kinshasa), in 1970. 

He is married to the former Jean 
Craig and they have five children— 
three sons and two daughters. 


AID Loan Will Benefit 


African Economic Venture 

A unique U.S. Government loan of 
$6 million to help a five-nation West 
African Economic Community estab- 
lish a common market for meat and 
improve livestock production has 
been authorized by the Agency for 
International Development. 

The loan will be made to the Mu- 
tual Aid and Loan Guaranty Fund of 
the Council of the Entente, a regional 
association established in 1959 by 
Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, Niger and 
Upper Volta and joined by Togo in 
1966. Its general objective is to pro- 
mote economic, cultural and social 
coordinatiqn, for mutual benefits that 
the individual small member states 
could not otherwise achieve. 
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LONDON—Mrs. Walter H. Annenberg, 


right, wife of the Ambassador, and 
Lady Churchill are shown with a statue 
of Sir Winston Churchill which was dis- 
played at the Embassy prior to being 
transferred to its permanent place at 
the Churchill Memorial and Library at 
Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, 
the site of Sir Winston's famous “Iron 
Curtain” Speech of 1945. 


Wallich Named Advisor on 
Arms Race Consequences 


Dr. Henry Christopher Wallict, a 
leading American economist, has 
been appointed to serve as a consul- 
tant expert to the United Nations 
Committee to Prepare a Report on 
the Economic and Social Conse- 
quences of the Arms Race. 

Professor Wallich, the Seymour H. 
Knox Professor of Economics at Yale 
University, was appointed in a per- 
sonal capacity by the Secretary Gen- 
eral on the recommendation of the 
Government of the United States. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM BOXSCORE, 
92nd CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Appropriations Hearings opened 
3/4/71 
Oil Pollution Conventions No action required Foreign Relations Comm. 
91st Congress, 2nd Session Pending 
Geneva Chemical, Biological Warfare Protocol No action required Foreign Relations Comm. 
91st Congress, 2nd Session Hearings 3/5/71 
Genocide Convention No action required Foreign Relations Comm. 
81st Congress, 1st Session; Reported 12/8/70 
91st Congress, 2nd Session Re-referred 
Immigration Act Amendments Judiciary Committee Judiciary Committee 
H.R. 2328 Pending Pending 
Passport Fee Foreign Affairs Comm. Passed 
S. 531; H.R. 4991 Pending 2/11/71 


Foreign Service Act Amendment— Foreign Affairs Comm.| Foreign Relations Comm. 
Chief of Mission mandatory Pending Pending 
retirement age lowered, S. 999 


Treaty for the Prohibition of No Action Required Foreign Relations Comm. 
Nuclear Weapons in Latin America, Hearings concluded 
Additional Protocol II 
90th Congress, 2nd Session 


Nice Agreement Concerning International No Action Required | Foreign Relations Comm. 
Classification of Goods and Services Pending 
91st Congress, 2nd Session 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE-—Secretary Rogers is shown briefing the Nation’s Governors on U.S. perspectives in the con 
duct of foreign relations at their meeting in the Department on Feb. 25. Secretary Laird also discussed defense. Later that 
day Vice President Agnew was host at a luncheon for the Governors in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. 
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Four Committees Hear the Secretary 


Secretary Rogers’ Appearances 
before Congressional Committees: 

The Secretary appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations on Febru- 
ary 9 to testify in executive session 
on the South Vietnamese operations 
into South Laos. 

On March 2, the Secretary, accom- 
panied by Gen. John Vogt of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, appeared in ex- 
ecutive session before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to provide 
a briefing on the situation in Indo- 
china. 

On March 4, the House Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee began its hear- 
ings on the Department’s 1972 FY 
appropriations with opening testi- 
mony from Secretary Rogers. 

On March 5, the Secretary testified 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on the Geneva CBW Pro- 
tocol. 


Reception for New Members 


The Secretary and Mrs. Rogers 
hosted a reception March 2 for new 
Senators, Members of the House and 
their wives and husbands. 


Wednesday Briefing 


The Office of Congressional Rela- 
tions began its regular off-the-record 
briefings for House Members on 
March 3 with a discussion of the 
major aspects of our foreign policy 
by Under Secretary U. Alexis John- 
son. 


Nominations 


The Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tions of David M. Kennedy to be 
Ambassador-at-Large and George 
Bush to be U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations. 


Department-Sponsored Legislation 

The Department resubmitted to the 
Congress its proposed legislation to 
amend the Foreign Service Act to 
lower to 60 the mandatory retirement 
age for Foreign Service Officers who 
are Career Ministers. 

The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee held hearings and re- 
ported out the following measures 
which were subsequently approved by 
the Senate: 

$.531, to authorize the U.S. Postal 
Service to receive the fee of $2 for 
execution of a passport application; 
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The Convention between the 
United States and Nicaragua for the 
termination of the Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty respecting the Nicaraguan 
Canal route; 

Extradition treaty with Spain; and 

Treaty of Cooperation between the 
U.S. and Mexico providing for the 
recovery and return of stolen archeo- 
logical, historical and cultural proper- 
ties. 


Other Legislation Introduced 


Senators Church and Mathias sub- 
mitted S.J. Res. 49 to repeal the 
so-called Formosa resolution. Senator 
Mathias announced he will also soon 
introduce legislation similar to his 
S.J. Res. 166 of the last Congress 
which would have repealed a number 
of grants of special power to the Ex- 
ecutive and also legislation to termi- 
nate the state of national emergency. 

Senators Proxmire, Mansfield and 
McGovern have submitted $.896 and 
S.905 designed to prevent Food for 
Peace funds being used for military 
or defense purposes (including inter- 
nal security ). 

Representative Findley has resub- 
mitted his Atlantic Union proposal, 


which has been co-sponsored by over 
80 other Members. 

Senators Javits, Taft and Eagleton 
have submitted separate bills (S.731, 
S.J. Res. 18, and S.J. Res. 59) on the 
subject of the presidential war-mak- 
ing powers. 

Senator Mondale, joined by 19 
other Senators, and Representative 
Harrington submitted legislation in 
the Senate and House designed to ex- 
tend the language and spirit of the 
Church-Cooper amendment to North 
Vietnam. 

Chairman Patman and other mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency 
Committee sponsored legislation to 
authorize U.S. contributions to the 
Special Fund of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank and also to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Chairman Fulbright submitted 
S.748 and S.749 for this same pur- 
pose. 

Senator Harris and others spon- 
sored §.834, the International Trade 
Act of 1971, which among other 
things would authorize the President 
to conclude short-term renewable 
commercial agreements with any 
Communist country with which we 
have diplomatic relations. 

Senators Javits and Gravel have 
submitted resolutions concerning for- 
mulation of a new China policy. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECEPTION—Secretary and Mrs. Rogers were hosts at a re- 


ception on ‘March 2 for new Members of Congress and their wives. Greeting the 
Rogers are Representative Pierre S$. Du Pont IV of Delaware and Mrs. Du Pont. 
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Bray Heads Press 


Relations Office 


Charles W. Bray, a career Foreign 
Service Officer, assumed his new du- 
ties February 16 as the new Director 
of the Office of Press Relations. 

The office is a 
part of the Of- 
fice of the Deputy 
Assistant Secre- 
tary for Press Re- 
lations and Spe- 
cial Assistant to 
the Secretary (S/ 
PRS), Robert J. 
McCloskey. 

Before his cur- 
rent assignment 
Mr. Bray had Mr. Bray 
served as Director of Public Affairs 
in the Bureau of African Affairs. He 
was Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
from 1967 to 1968 and later Deputy 
Director of the Office of North Afri- 
can Affairs. 

The Task Forces that prepared the 
reform program outlined in “Diplo- 
macy for the 70’s” recommended that 
promising younger Foreign Service 
Officers be given executive level as- 
signments in public affairs and similar 
fields. The Department said that Mr. 
Bray’s appointment is in keeping with 
such recommendations. 

Mr. Bray was born in New York 
City on October 24, 1933. He gradu- 
ated magna cum laude from Princeton 
University in 1955. Following gradu- 
ate study in Political Science on a 
Fulbright Fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux and active duty in 
the U.S. Army in Germany, he joined 
the Foreign Service in late 1958. 

Since then he has served in Cebu, 
the Philippines, and in Bangui, Cen- 
tral African Republic. He received 
AID’s Meritorious Honor Award for 
his direction of the economic assist- 
ance program at the latter post. He is 
a former Chairman of the Board of 
the American Foreign Services Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Bray is married to the former 
Eleanor Mauze and they have three 
children. 





Emphysema: in the past ten years, 
deaths from this serious lung disease 
have increased five times. Close to 
16,000 Americans now die of it each 
year, the Washington Heart Associa- 
tion says. For more information on 
this disease so often associated with 
heart failure, call 296-4697. 


AN OPEN FORUM REPORT 
The Impact of Youth on Foreign Policy | 


The Open Forum Panel met on 
February 3 with Dr. Theodore Cou- 
loumbis and David Frame, consult- 
ants to the Task Force on Foreign 
Policy of the White House Confer- 
ence on Youth. 

In preparation for the Conference, 
the Task Force is conducting a study 
regarding the impact of youth on the 
formulation of foreign policy. Re- 
search is being carried on through in- 
terviews and questionnaires which 
have been distributed to members of 
the foreign policy community. 

At this time, approximately 400 
questionnaires have been distributed 
to government employees in Wash- 
ington. It is hoped that an analysis of 
the returns will indicate to what de- 
gree a “generation gap” is perceived 
within the foreign policy community 
and between members of that com- 
munity and the nation’s youth. 

The Task Force is also studying 
the means by which young Ameri- 
cans, both within and outside the 
government, can articulate their views 
on the conduct of foreign policy. 

At the Panel meeting, preliminary 
results of the study were presented, 
based on the returns of a limited 
sample of questionnaires. Among the 
results, it was found that the respond- 





ents, most of whom were State De- } 
partment employees, tended to be. 
lieve that youth most effectively influ. | 
ence foreign policy formulation | 
through peaceful demonstrations and | 
the creation of a climate for change; ' 
found the Executive Branch of gov. 
ernment as a whole to be somewhat 
more responsive to youth than the 
State Department; and were divided 
in their views as to the magnitude of | 
young FSOs’ impact on foreign policy 
formulation within the Department of ’ 
State. 

The sample from which these pre- 
liminary results were taken was too 
small on which to base any final con- 
clusions, including whether or not, 
there is a clear correlation between 
the age and rank of the respondent } 
and the way in which he responded. 

On February 17, Brayton Redecker 
of the Office of Organization and 
Management made a presentation to 
the Panel on the CASP (Country 
Analysis and Strategy Paper) II pro- 
gram. Mr. Redecker had just re-: 
turned fron a visit to one of the four 
Latin American countries where the 
CASP II experiment is being intiated. 


—Robert E. Tynes, S/PC 
For the Open Forun | 


How To Reply to Congressional Inquiries 


The Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations (H) 
has recently distributed throughout 
the Department a pamphlet designed 
to aid officers in replaying to Con- 
gressional inquiries—promptly, _re- 
sponsively, and courteously. 

The new booklet contains many 
suggestions and examples for both of- 
cers and secretaries as to style, tone, 
and clarity; and also “do’s and 
don’ts” regarding particular language 
preferences of the Office. 

In recent discussions with the 
Bureaus, H has emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of drafting officers for 
either sending a complete reply, or, if 
that is impossible, an interim reply in 
conformity with the three-day dead- 
line that is contained in Department 
regulations. 

Assistant Secretary David M. Ab- 
shire suggests that, when necessary, 
drafting officers consult immediately 
with the appropriate H Legislative 
Officer on particularly difficult or un- 
usual problems which could cause 





justifiable delay in responding to a_ 
Congressional query. ' 
The 12-page booklet has been sent 
to the Executive Office of each bureau | 
for distribution to all officers and | 
secretaries who handle Congres- 
sionals. Extra copies may be obtained } 
by calling George Winnett, the Cor- 
respondence Review Officer in H, on | 
Extension 28358 or 21609. 


Peter Shaw Thacher, Counselor for 
Science, Technology and Environ- ! 
ment at the United States Mission to 
the United Nations, has departed for 
Geneva to join the United Nations 
Secretariat for the Conference on 
Human Environment. 

Mr. Thacher, a Foreign Service 
Reserve Officer, has left on an 18 
month secondment to serve as Pro- 
gram Director on the staff of Maurice 
F. Strong, Secretary General of the | 
Environment Conference which will 
be held in Stockholm in 1972. Mr. | 
Thacher will make his headquarters 
in Geneva where the preparatory } 
staff for the Conference on Human | 
Environment is headquartered. 
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Collins Leaving State 


For Smithsonian Post 


President Nixon on February 22 
accepted the resignation of Michael 
Collins as Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, effective April 11. 

Mr. Collins has 
been appointed to 
a new position as 
Director of the 
Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s Na- 
tional Air and 
Space Museum in 
Washington. 

In accepting 
the _ resignation 
“with strong re- 

Mr. Collins gret,” the Presi- 
dent warmly praised the former 
Apollo 11 astronaut for the “excep- 
tionally able job” he had done in the 
Department during the last 14 months 
in the Department. 

That service, the White House 
noted, was deeply gratifying to both 





the President and to Secretary 
Rogers. 
Mr. Collins in his letter to the 


President wrote: 

“My hope is that America’s suc- 
cess story in aviation and space tech- 
nology can be given greater visibility, 
especially to the millions of visitors 





Scott Hever Leaves 
Inspector General Post 


President Nixon on February 22 
accepted the resignation of Scott 
Heuer, Jr., as Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance, effective Febru- 
ary 26. 

Anthony Faunce, Deputy Inspector 
General of Foreign Assistance, has 
been designated Acting Inspector 
General of Foreign Assistance. 

Mr. Heuer had served in the IGA 
post, which carries the rank of As- 
sistant Secretary of State, since 
November 1969. 

Mr. Heuer’s prior government 
service included Attorney Adviser, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
Assistant General Counsel, U.S. In- 
formation Agency; Special Counsel, 
Department of State, at the World’s 
Fair in Brussels; and Executive Offi- 
cer, U.S. Information Service, Amer- 
ican Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 

From 1962 until his appointment 
as Inspector General of Foreign As- 
sistance Mr. Heuer had engaged in 
the private practice of law, and in oil 
and gas investments. 
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NEW AMBASSADOR—Former Congressman George Bush is sworn in at the White 
House on Feb. 26 as the new U.S. Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
with the rank of Ambassador by Potter Stewart, Associate Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Mrs. Bush holds the Bible as President Nixon looks on. Mr. Bush 
presented his credentials to UN Secretary General U Thant March 1. 


to Washington during our bicenten- 
nial celebrations.” 

In his new job Mr. Collins will 
direct the museum which is intended 
to memorialize national developments 
of aviation and space flight and pro- 
vide educational material for the his- 
torical study of aviation and space. 

Until assuming his position as As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs in 


the Department on January 6, 1970, 
Mr. Collins was a member of the 
Apollo team in the space program of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA). 

He flew the command module dur- 
ing the historic Apollo 11 moon walk. 
Earlier, in 1966, he participated in 
the Gemini 10 flight and became the 
Nation’s third space walker. 





BILATERAL AGREEMENT—Israeli Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin, seated at left, and 
Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, are 
shown after signing a PL—480, Title 1, agreement between the United States and 
Israel for calendar year 1971. The ceremony, held at the Department, February 9, 
was also attended by, standing from left to right, Curtis Farrar, Deputy Assistant 
Administrator, AID; Moshe Raviv, Counselor, Embassy of Israel; Moshe Meirav, 
Economic‘ Counselor, Embassy of Israel; Yeshayahu Laor, Israeli Supply Mis- 
sion Director; and Mrs. Jane Tucker, Office of Near Eastern Affairs, AID. 
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THE DEPARTMENT REAFFIRMS 





Policies and Regulations on Overtime 


The Department last month reaf- 
firmed its policies and regulations 
concerning the administration of 
overtime to “assure more uniform and 
equitable interpretation and applica- 
tion” of the existing rules. 

There has been widespread interest 
here and abroad in the subject of 
overtime expressed by AFSA, AFGE, 
and many individual employees, and 
the matter was brought to a head by 
an overtime case raised by an AFSA 
chapter abroad. 

The basic overtime policy was re- 
stated in a Circular Airgram (CA- 
890, February 23) to all U.S. posts 
abroad, and in a Department Notice 
(February 24) to employees at home. 

The messages explained the De- 
partment’s long-standing policy re- 
quiring payment or compensatory 
time off for irregular or occasional 
work which is ordered in excess of 
40 hours a week. 

They emphasized that employees 
whose basic salary rates are at or 
below the maximum rate for GS-10 
have a legal right to choose to receive 
overtime pay for required overtime 
work. 

Employees receiving salaries above 
the maximum rate for GS-10 may be 
required to accept compensatory time 
off in liew of overtime pay, officials 
pointed out. 

Complete instructions concerning 
overtime are set forth in the regula- 
tions under 3 FAM 230. These are in 
accordance with the Federal law gov- 
erning overtime in 5 U.S. Code 
5541-5549. 

In its messages the Department re- 
minded employees that good manage- 
ment requires that overtime be au- 
thorized only as an emergency meas- 
ure to avoid unusual backlogging of 
regular work or to meet unforeseen 
circumstances. 

“When it is determined that over- 
time should be authorized, it is a 
management function both to ensure 
that the rights of the employees as set 
forth in the regulations are in fact 
preserved and that the authorization 
is made with the full understanding 
that extra costs incurred must nor- 
mally be met within existing budget 
allocations,” the messages said. 

Supervisors were reminded that 
“every effort” should be made to 
avoid overtime. 

“A supervisor may not order an 
employee to work overtime without 


approval of the authorizing officer,” 
the Department’s message under- 
scored. “Approval of overtime must 
be made in writing by the authorizing 
officer prior to its performance, un- 
less unusual circumstances preclude 
advance approval. 

“When a supervisor determines 
that overtime cannot be avoided, a 
written request must be submitted to 
the authorizing officer giving reasons 
which justify extra work outside the 
regular hours of duty.” 

The Department noted that super- 
visors should “recognize such exem- 
plary devotions to duty” when em- 
ployees volunteer to perform non- 
compensatory overtime by including 
references in the employee’s perform- 
ance rating and “appropriate” com- 
mendations. 

The authorizing officer is responsi- 
ble for determining that the requested 
overtime is fully justified and that 
overtime payments are kept within 
available funds. 

He also was reminded to give seri- 
ous consideration to authorizing basic 
and administrative workweeks which 
differ from those normally specified. 

The Department called upon au- 
thorizing officers to establish and en- 
force fixed procedures for approving 
overtime work. 

“The tighter the control the more 
assurance that overtime will be used 
judiciously,” the notices emphasized. 
“In establishing such procedures, the 
authorizing officer should be guided 
by the provisions of 3 FAM 230.” 


Blue Shield Adds Benefits 


Allowable in Washington 

Basic surgical-medical benefits al- 
lowable in the Washington, D.C. met- 
ropolitan area for employees enrolled 
under high option in the Govern- 
ment-Wide Service Benefit Plan, Fed- 
eral Employee Health Benefits Pro- 
gram, were increased on March 1. 

Participating physicians have 
agreed to accept the Blue Shield 
Plan’s payment as payment in full for 
covered services (including matern- 
ity) regardless of income. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield has is- 
sued a new folder listing these in- 
creased benefits. Employees enrolled 
under the Government-Wide Service 
Benefit Plan (Enrollment Codes 101, 
102, 104 and 105) may obtain a 
copy of the folder from their adminis- 
trative or executive office. 








| NEW DIRECTIVES | 


All directives of the Department 
are on file in Bureau and Post admin- 
istrative offices, where they may be 
referred to by interested employees, 
Departmental personnel assigned to 
other agencies may request copies of } 
these or other issuances from the Dis- 
tribution Section of PBR by telephon- 
ing extension 22536. Recently issued 
directives follow: 
























































Organization 








An Interdepartmental Group on For- 
eign Policy Information has been estab- | 
lished to keep the American public better 
informed on foreign policy through co- 
ordination of the information efforts of all | 
departments and agencies concerned with 
foreign policy (FAMC-571). 

The functional statement for the Legal 
Adviser was amended to include respon- 
sibilities concerning the United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conference (TL:ORG-46). 












































General 


The American Consulate at Tampico, 
Mexico, was officially closed on February 
28, 1971 (FAMC-572). 


Personnel ' spe 
Private expression of foreign policy dre 
views at variance with official policy is gal 
not of itself grounds for a security investi- | 
gation. Periodic reviews of the Depart- 
ment’s security procedures may be re- | De 
quired to assure that officers are not in- the 
hibited in expressing such views freely. riu 
The changes announced in Management FS 
Reform Bulletin No. 7 were incorporated | 
in 3 FAM (TL:PER-301). _ the 
pr 
Finance i 
The Chief Disbursing Officer (CDO) an 
must be notified as soon as possible after Cc 
the emergency evacuation of a post, of Gi 


the disposition of official funds, account- i He 

ing records, and documents (TL:FIN- 

172). to 
Communication and Records 


The distribution procedures for EXDIS | th 


were revised to meet current operational sh 
requirements (TL:CR-62). ' th 
} ac 


General Services 


A revised standard for gasoline to be 
used in Government-operated vehicles re- wi 
quired by the Federal Property Manage- F 
ment Regulations was incorporated in 6 * 
FAM (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS- | St 
150). we 

New limits on the dimensions of lift | ¢& 
vans were prescribed to ensure that they 
will fit inside steamship containers (Uni- 


form State/AID/USIA TL:GS:H-55), + © 
m 

Economic Affairs | fe 

; Ui 


The export financing programs of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States ] 
were explained in 10 FAM (TL:ECON- re 
35). 


Instructions for the preparation and sub- fa 
mission of World Trade Directory Reports 
were revised (TL:ECON-36). CC 
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Representative Martha W. Griffiths discusses equal rights at a meeting of the Women’s Action Organization on Feb. 24. 


Congresswoman Urges Women to Speak Up in Equal Rights Quest 


Representative Martha W. Griffiths 
(D-Mich.) called upon women to 
speak up for their rights in an ad- 
dress before the Women’s Action Or- 
ganization on February 24. 

More than 150 employees of the 
Department, AID and USIA attended 
the open meeting in the East Audito- 
rium, held during the lunch hour. 
FSO Mary S. Olmsted, President of 
the Women’s Action Organization, 
presided. 

A former Michigan State legislator 
and a former Judge of Recorder’s 
Court in Detroit, Congresswoman 
Griffiths recently introduced in the 
House an Equal Rights Amendment 


, to the U.S. Constitution as House 


Joint Resolution 208. 

The proposed amendment states 
that “equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on 
account of sex.” 

The amendment’s purpose is to 
clarify the legal status of women 
which has not been defined by the 
Federal Constitution and varies from 
State to State. The latest hearings 
were held last year during the 91st 
Session of the Congress. 

In her address in the Department 
Congresswoman Griffiths discussed 
many types of inequities she has 
found in laws and regulations. She 
urged the audience to use their 
“power of persuasion” to bring about 
reforms. : 

“When women’s _persuasiveness 
fails, they should test cases in the 
courts. Women everywhere should 
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contribute funds to test these cases. 

“We want the same type of bene- 
fits and equal rights. We should force 
the problem back to Congress, and to 
the state legislatures, and to the local 
agencies. It is time for women to 
speak up for their rights.” 

The speaker urged women to write 
to their Congressmen and to support 
efforts to obtain equal rights. 

In answer to a question from the 
audience, the Congresswoman said 
that some type of day care centers 
would be included in legislation call- 
ing for a public works program. 


Z j rn 
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But the proposed day care centers 
would be relatively expensive—$1,- 
600 per child. That sum would be tax 
deductible if the parent earned less 
than $6,000 a year, she explained. 

Following Mrs. Griffiths’ address, 
the Women’s Action Organization 
mapped plans for a membership drivé 
in the foreign affairs agencies. They 
also distributed application forms to 
the audience, discussed an opinion 
survey to obtain the views of women, 
and asked for volunteers to assist in 
various projects. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY, ICL!—The State Department International Christian Leadership 
(ICL) Women’s Bible Study and Prayer Group, a non-denominational organizction 
which meets weekly, celebrated its tenth anniversary in February. Shown on that 
occasion are, standing from left to right, Mrs. E. Ross Adair, wife of the former 
U.S. Representative from Indiana, and Mrs. Alicia Davison, official hostess at ICL 
headquarters, both of whom helped to organize the first ICL meeting, and Miss 
Sandra Sheskin, DG/PAS/PC, who is Coordinator of the Department Group. 
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BARRY ZORTHIAN PROPOSES 


A Press Relations Doctrine for the Foreign Service 


Tz Foreign Service Journal’s Sep- 
tember issue on the press provided 
a highly welcome contribution to a 
subject that has received far too little 
attention from the career foreign 
service in recent years despite efforts 
during this period to improve and 
modernize the role and performance 
of the service generally. However, 
while the Journal provided long 
overdue reportage and analysis, it did 
not attempt the next step of propos- 
ing a program to remedy existing 
shortcomings in the service’s handling 
of press relations. It is this next task 
that now merits priority attention, for 
development and adoption of a pro- 
gram in this field—a press relations 
doctrine, if you will—is one of the 
basic needs for a foreign service that 
is adequately prepared for the prob- 
lems of the *70s. The service must 
conduct itself in this frequently con- 
troversial and frustrating area with 
the same skill and knowledge that are 
expected in the political and eco- 
nomic spheres. 

The very thought probably raises 
hackles among the traditionalists. 
Certainly, at one time the term “press 
relations” would have been regarded 
as anathema even in concept for the 
career foreign service. The posture 
for the foreign service was the one of 
a silent, professional, non-exposed 
service and the press be damned, sir. 

We're past that stage now. Today, 
even the most conservative foreign 
service officer would concede that 
effective conduct of foreign affairs re- 
quires an effort in the broad field of 
public communication. But even 
today, most officers would take the 
position that the task is one best left 
to the political elements of an admin- 
istration on the domestic side and to 
the specialists (read “technician”; 
read “USIS”) overseas. As for press 
relations specifically, most foreign 
service officers would rather deal with 
the devil himself, or even the local 
political party out of power, than 
plunge into that particular pool of 
professional jeopardy. 

The proposition presented here is 
quite the contrary. The contention is 
that the foreign service needs much 
greater participation and expertise in 
the field of press relations. (It should 
be noted that the word “press” as 
used here means all the news media 
and most decidedly includes televi- 
sion.) The point can be demonstrated 
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best within the larger context of pub- 
lic communication—and before deal- 
ing with the specifics of press rela- 
tions, it is useful to examine the 
wider stage of the foreign service role 
in communication generally. 

There is a great deal of appeal in 
the preference of the careerist for a 
passive role. It leaves a difficult—and 
usually thankless—chore to presumed 
skillful hands and permits the foreign 
service officer to devote his energies 
to those tasks for which he is espe- 
cially trained. So powerful, in fact, 
has this appeal been historically that 
during the fifties and sixties, the for- 
eign service establishment—in theory 
at least—adopted just such a division 
of labor, although we shall find that 
practice was somewhat different. As- 
sistant Secretaries, Ambassadors, and 
occasionally DCMs were involved in 
communicating (although a surpris- 
ing number of the latter said, “I will 
never, never talk to a correspondent 
and only reluctantly to the USIS”). 
But the average foreign service officer 
dealt with the press only in very ex- 
ceptional circumstances—or when he 
had a touch of unauthorized “leak- 
age” in mind. 

Now, with the °70s ahead, this 
whole series of precepts should be 
re-examined. What is needed is an 
airing of the role of the foreign serv- 
ice in communication in general and, 
as this article will seek to argue, in 
press relations in particular. A con- 
clusion that urges greater foreign 
service activism in this field will un- 
doubtedly violate established practice, 
but here at least is one advocate who 
says that past practices are dated and 
the foreign service had best be right 
in the middle of the communications 
arena. 

The theory that the foreign service 


is not involved in the communication 
task probably had its origins in pre- } 
World War II practice but became | 
fully established in the post-war de- 
velopment of the foreign affairs or- 
ganizational structure that led to spe- 
cialization on an Agency basis. Those 
principles seemed valid enough at the 
time, but they are no longer ade- 
—_ certainly not in the "70s, and : 

ey need modification to a consider- 
able degree both in theory and in 
practice. 

On both counts, the foreign service 
proper has a role, an important role, 
and there is need for active training 
and participation. Certainly, this is 
not a plea for uncontrolled or, in cur- 
rent terminology, “unstructured” ef- 
forts at communication by everyone 
on the Department’s payroll. The De- 
partment is already notorious for 
self-serving, and often uninformed, 
contacts with the press in Washing- 
ton. It does not need more of this 
type of unauthorized press relations. 
Nor, before attack by former col- 
leagues in USIA, is this a plea to| 
undercut those quite esteemed profes- | 
sionals in the tasks assigned them ¢i- 
ther by law or by the President. And 
final disclaimer: an administration 
certainly must and should remain the 
principal public advocate of its for- 


eign policy. 


_~ 


hat then is suggested? Simply 
that the foreign service officer 
must acquire a much better apprecia- 
tion and develop a much greater skill 
and undertake a much more active 
role in the task of communicating. 
Such a development should not dis- 
place the existing machinery but 
rather, provide greater body 
depth to the present machinery. The 
officer should have the background, 
experience and feel for the task that 
will permit both skillful performance 
on a personal level and knowledge- 
able guidance to subordinates when 
he is given senior assignments. 
Many foreign service officers today 
do just that. They are effective com- 
municators. They constitute impor- 
tant assets in the task of communicat- 
ing our foreign policies. But the skill 
is individual and almost accidental. It 
is still possible to become an Ambas- 
sador in a major post, or a senior 
Washington official dealing with ex- 
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tremely controversial and involved 
foreign policy issues, without any ex- 
perience or training in the art of com- 
munication. Institutionally, the for- 
eign service has no communication 
skill. 
This judgment is not directed at 
the Department’s press affairs office. 
The task faced by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Robert McCloskey is quite 
distinct from the requirements for the 
foreign service, although the two ob- 
viously are related. What the judg- 
ment does say is that foreign service 
officers are not prepared for the task 
of communicating at home or abroad. 
It becomes largely a matter of acci- 
dent whether they are at all effective 
in the field when they reach a posi- 
tion where it is important to have 
the skill. 

The need for the skill is clear. 
Whatever the merits of particular pol- 
icies over these past few years, the 
importance of public understanding 
and support for the successful execu- 
tion of those policies has never been 
more apparent. And the key to public 
support is effective communication 
—not communication solely by spe- 
cialists, whose effectiveness may be 
discounted simply because they are in 
the business, but communication by 
those who formulate and carry out 


policy. 


_ task is one for the political ad- 
ministration in office in regard to 
the broad aspects of foreign policy, 
but the professional has an important 
supporting role to play even in this 
respect both here at home and even 
more of a role overseas where he is 
both more visible as the national rep- 
resentative and more available. And 
at a more detailed stage or on poli- 
cies of lesser world magnitude, the 

ofessional has even more responsi- 
ility for its communication. 

This utilization of the career man is 
perhaps unorthodox, but it is proper 
in both cases. For the public both 
wants and is able to receive more in- 
formation about the conduct of its af- 
fairs, and since the professional at a 
minimum has great influence in the 
formulation of that policy and at a 
maximum is responsible for making 
It, he should be subject to public 
scrutiny and dialogue. 

These considerations make foreign 
service activism in modern communi- 
cation important in theory. There is 
an equally compelling case for visible 
activism when present practice is ex- 
amined. e 

Except in unusual situations where 
the professional communicator (the 
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press officer in Washington or the 
PAO overseas) has a specially fa- 
vored relationship with the Ambassa- 
dor or is an individual of unusual 
skill and strength of character, the 
foreign service officer either in the 
role of Ambassador or DCM or Po- 
litical Counselor or Assistant or Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary usually ends 
up making the basic decisions behind 
the scenes on issues of substance in 
communication. He may not decide 
what magazine or movie comes from 
Washington, but he usually decides 
when and how a particularly difficult 
foreign policy issue is surfaced—and 
even more important, how it is ex- 
plained. Furthermore, very often it is 
the foreign service officer, rather than 
the communicator, who must bring 
the element of public affairs into the 
decision-making process simply be- 
cause the latter frequently does not 
participate in that process. Thus in 
practice, decisions involving commu- 
nications are very often made by the 
foreign service officer even though he 
may not be qualified to do so and 
even though he may not accept any 
responsibility for the actual task of 
communicating publicly. 

All this is not necessarily bad. In 
fact, if you accept the thesis that the 
participants in the formulation and 
execution of policy must also play a 
role in communicating it, then this 
role of the foreign service officer in 
practice of making decisions on com- 
munication can be a plus. But it is a 
plus only if he is trained and experi- 
enced in the field. Just as he brings 
into play his training and accumu- 
lated experience in the formulation of 
policy in the political and economic 
areas, so he must have training and 
accumulated experience in communi- 
cation to bring to bear. 

Thus, the foreign service has a 
communications role both in theory 
and practice but its qualifications for 
filling that role are questionable. The 
remedy is not withdrawal but an even 
more active role based on training 
and experience. 


y= primary area for this training 
and subsequent active participa- 
tion is the field of press relations; for- 
eign service officers cannot and 
should not attempt to duplicate the 
technical skill and experience of 
USIA personnel in the various media. 
But they should develop insight and 
experience in communicating foreign 
policy to the public—abroad or do- 
mestic. While public speeches and ar- 
ticles are important aspects of such a 
skill, the heart of the effort normally 





will be directed toward the press and 
the effectiveness of that effort in turn 
depends on “press relations”—the art 
of dealing with and communicating 
with the public through the press. 

Even if the foreign service officer 
wants to contend that he should not 
deal with the press directly, he will 
recognize the importance of skillful 
press relations in the process of pub- 
lic communication by others. And if 
he is to participate, or even if he is to 
perform effectively in the role he fills 
behind the scenes in setting policy on 
communications, he has a stake and 
needs to be knowledgeable about 
effective press relations. 


2 career service hardly prepares 
him for the role. As a junior, he 
gets at best only a passing acknowl- 
edgement that there is such a field as 
press relations. What exposure he re- 
ceives is usually limited to the most 
perfunctory tasks. The situation does 
not improve by mid-career. By then, 
if anything, he has accepted a deep- 
seated prejudice about the press from 
his seniors and he is given little op- 
portunity to modify that attitude 
through firsthand exposure or dia- 
logue with the press. By the time he 
reaches principal officer assignments 
where dealing with the press is often 
a critical part of the job, he is often 
indifferent or hostile and almost l- 
ways ignorant about the press. 

There are exceptions, to be sure— 
not just non-career Ambassadors who 
have earlier experience in communi- 
cating but competent, articulate for- 
eign service officers who have an in- 
stinct and aptitude in dealing with the 
press. And there are, of course, a 
good many USIA officers who are 
effective in handling the press be- 
cause of previous experience (al- 
though as the USIA becomes more 
and more a career service, this area 
of practical press relations experience 
is one that will suffer). 

Whatever the number of excep- 
tions, the charge of inadequacy is 
basically valid and remedies must be 
sought. The first and most important 
element in providing that remedy is 
development of a Press Relations 
Doctrine to serve as the basis for 
training and the framework for con- 
sistency in practice throughout the 
service. There is really no doctrine in 
existence today—not in the Depart- 
ment, or in the foreign service, or 
even in USIA for that matter. Indi- 
vidual senior officers may have per- 
sonal concepts that they apply, but 
there is no institutional doctrine that 
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arise when the press refuses (prop- 
erly) to act as a conveyor belt for 
publicity, the transmission of infor- 
mation or facts from the originating 
source to the public without evalua- 
tion, review or screening. The govern- 
ment communicator has two obliga- 
tions to the press: make the facts 
known as he knows them and explain 
the policies he has evolved and is 
seeking to execute based on those 
facts. He must recognize that the role 
—the constitutional role—of the press 
discussed under rule number one per- 
mits the press (obliges or requires the 
press would be more accurate termin- 
ology) to review, check on and pass 
judgment on the accuracy or ade- 
quacy of those facts and review and 
pass judgment on the wisdom and ef- 
fectiveness of those policies. When 
the foreign service officer begins to 
stop being disappointed or hurt be- 
cause the press has not served simply 
as a transmission belt for his version 
and interpretation of the situation but 
instead has acted as the independent 
watchdog and judge, he will be at the 
point of maturity in press relations. 

© Be candid and forthcoming: Is it 
still necessary to state the obvious: 
“Don’t lie’? Well, don’t. A far more 
necessary warning: don’t be disingen- 
uous either. Or even too clever by 
half. It never works and credibility 
gaps are born from ignoring such fun- 
damentals. A “no comment” is far 
preferable to deception or obfusca- 
tion. The world has come too far for 
the service to depend on the rhetoric 
and circumlocution of the past. The 
public is too sophisticated; the press 
too skeptical. What may have been 
acceptable even a few years ago is no 
longer good enough. The gap be- 
tween words and reality must be 
eliminated. The terminology, the con- 
cepts, the style must be credible, 
forthright, sophisticated and balanced. 
Otherwise, it will almost certainly be 
rejected out of hand or at best lead to 
such a degree of skepticism that it 
will face increased scrutiny or hostil- 
ity. And when legitimate security con- 
siderations enforce silence, once more 
the “no comment” approach is far 
preferable to deception or verbal 
camouflage and certainly much more 
respected by correspondents. 

¢ Restrict National Security to a 
Minimum: National security is a le- 
gitimate restraint that is highly 
abused in practice. Today’s world is 
almost a goldfish bowl and there is 
little that remains confidential for 
long. The responsible journalists— 
and most are—recognize that certain 
Situations require discretion and re- 
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spect the limitations of information 
when this is the case. But they also 
object to misuse of the protection 
when it is simply camouflage for ei- 
ther shortcomings or a cloak for ac- 
tivities that merit public exposure. 
Properly limited, national security 
will be respected; normally, it is re- 
sorted to so frequently that it has 
tended to lose meaning. The basic 
principle for the foreign service prac- 
titioner is the greatest possible limita- 
tion on its use. 

© Take the Initiative: One of the 
characteristics of the modern press 
that leads to this cardinal principle is 
its intensity and pervasiveness. The 
facts of life decree that most of the 
time the first cast to a story provides 
the shape for its ultimate thrust and 
impact. The old policy guidance, “If 
asked, etc., etc.,” is a dated concept. 
Far better to surface your story, even 
the most negative one, under circum- 
stances and terms of your own choos- 
ing. Just about anything damaging is 
going to become public somewhere 
along the line if you let nature take 
its course, and a variation of Mur- 
phy’s Law seems inevitably to come 
into effect: the story will emerge 
under the worst possible circum- 
stances. Call it managed news if you 
will, but usually you'll do better, even 
in a negative sense, when you take 
the initiative and provide the setting 
and time. And in view of the brevity 
of the public span of interest on most 
stories, contrary interpretations may 
never catch up with your pre-emption 
of the field. 

e Bear in Mind the Interrela- 
tionship of Government: Gone are 
the days when State was State and 
Defense was Defense and never the 
twain need coordinate. Even State 
and Commerce now have to get to- 
gether. The reality once more dictates 
the concept that all government agen- 
cies are interrelated. It is becoming 
increasingly hard to differentiate be- 
tween civilian news and military 
news, or between political news and 
economic news. Agencies of the same 
government have to pay more than 
lip service to each other’s existence 
and interests. Coordination, common 
press policies, even inter-government 
communication would seem in order. 

¢ Bear in mind the Interrela- 
tionship of the World: There was also 
a time when there was a foreign audi- 
ence and a domestic audience. Wit- 
ness the restrictions placed upon 
USIA. But if the distinction was ever 
valid, it is not valid any more in this 
era of instant communication. The 





words from the steps of the White 


House are heard as clearly and | 


promptly in New Delhi and Bangkok | 


as in New York and Chicago. There 
is no such thing as comment to a 
restricted audience. Technically, com- 
munication today can take your 
words whole and immediately trans- 
port them any where in the world to 


— 


—" 


a different setting that may well lead | 


to a different meaning. It is important 
to bear in mind this capability of 
modern journalism when communi- 
cating. The audience is a vast and 
diverse one. And if the subject is of 
sufficient interest, it is a universal 
one. 


e Finally, remember this is an Art: 
Between cardinal principle one and 
cardinal principle ten are a whole se- 
ries of warnings, admonitions and 
guidances. But in the end, the practi- 
tioner must be «ware that press rela- 
tions is an art and if all the nine 
earlier princip'es are faithfully ob- 
served and effectively executed, there 
is still no assurance that the results 
will come out as intended. And once 
more, that is not necessarily discour- 
aging. There is no such thing as a 
100 per cent favorable press cover- 
age; by the very nature of things 
there should not be. You may be em- 
inently successful if that story is less 
negative than it might have been oth- 
erwise. And you are probably highly 
effective if you have a batting average 
over .500. For foreign policy is not 
meant to be popular at all times; nor 
is the nature of the press such that it 
feels comfortable in the role of con- 
stant supporter. So the tenth and last 
cardinal principle is to count your 
blessings if you get a fair deal by 


- 
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objective standards—standards other — 


than your own. 

Having listed all these guidelines 
—these Ten Commandments of Press 
Relations, this foundation for a State 
Department Press Relations Doctrine 
—there is the need to warn against 
expecting too much from skilled ef- 
forts in this area. Effective communi- 
cation, skilled press relations is not a 
substitute for substantive policies. It 
is only a complement and supplement 
to them. But as such, it can often 
constitute the ingredient that marks 
the difference between success and 
failure in the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. And it is a skill—whether based 
on this set of principles or another— 
in which the foreign service needs 
training and experience if the service 
is to meet its responsibilities in the 
conduct of foreign policy in the °70s. 
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survives the change of personalities. 

It is tempting, of course, to ignore 
this institutional requirement for a 
press doctrine because it can lead to 
change and contention. Far easier to 
concentrate on the drawbacks of the 
press, which can absorb an evening 
of good cathartic dialogue that does 
away with the need for self-examina- 
tion. But this article concedes readily 
that there are many, many flaws in 
the press in the United States. (Mr. 
Vice President, please note this posi- 
tive and declarative sentence.) It then 
says that the purpose of the present 
discussion is not to propose solutions 
for the press’s shortcomings, but 
rather to look for a doctrine that will 
help the service to deal better with 
that very same inadequate press. Fur- 
thermore, a doctrine that becomes 
part of foreign service tradition and 
practice can serve as a highly impor- 
tant influence on the determination of 
press policies at the departmental 
level. 


pe doctrine cannot be precise and 
absolute. Press relations is an art 
and the practitioners will disagree on 
many aspects because a good deal de- 
pends on personal skill and relations. 
But there are some basic elements on 
which it should be possible to reach 
consensus or at least utilize as a start- 
ing point for further discussion and 
refinement. 

There is one important preliminary 
to making a press doctrine meaning- 
ful: the individual foreign service of- 
ficer should learn more about the 
tribal customs and mores of that 
somewhat amorphous profession 
known as journalism, particularly of 


» foreign correspondents. You don’t 


) 


have to like correspondents to deal 
with them (though it helps), but you 
should understand them and their 
ways just as you want them to under- 
stand foreign affairs and the foreign 
service. What is the difference in role 
and approach between the wire serv- 
ices and the specials? Between dailies 
and periodicals? Between the print 
and the audiovisual media? What are 
the characteristics of journalism in 
the United States that affect coverage 
of foreign affairs? Just as important, 
what are the ground rules under which 
you are dealing with a correspond- 
ent? What is “background”; or “attri- 
bution”; or “off the record?” These 
must be clearly understood and ac- 
cepted for contact with the press to 
develop into mutual confidence and 
dialogue. All these questions are just 
Starters. But while the field has its 
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share of needless esoterics, just as 
any other profession, the elements 
that the nonspecialist has to learn are 
not so difficult that they are beyond 
the scope of reasonable inquiry. And 
the knowledge is important to the ef- 
fective application of the ten princi- 
ples listed below—the Ten Com- 
mandments of Press Relations. 

These principles have been formu- 
lated in terms of a functioning free 
press such as we have in the United 
States. Clearly, there is an equally 
free press in many other parts of the 
world and the same principles apply. 
Where there is not a free press, and 
the press functions as an instrument 
of the government in power, some of 
these concepts are not applicable al- 
though others are still worth practic- 
ing because they may have some im- 
pact. But regardless of the status of 
the press in the host country, the for- 
eign service will still have to deal 
with free press representatives, in- 
cluding American, in that country 
and there is an important impact both 
in the United States and in other free 
press countries from communication 
through such representatives. So the 
principles are worth attention even 
when the local application may not 
seem worth the effort. 

The ten: 
© Respect the Role of the Press: The 
first and foremost of the cardinal 
rules is a genuine respect for the role 
of the press. And this of course re- 
quires an understanding of it. The 
statement of this principle may sound 
like the opening lines in a high school 
civics lecture. But the number of 
cases when foreign service officers 
pay lip service to the concept of a 
free press and object to it in practice 
is surprisingly high. The requirement 
is not merely acceptance of the sim- 
plistic schoolboy concept of a free 
press but full appreciation of the 
whole constitutional role of the fourth 
estate. Our system of a society is, of 
course, based to a significant degree 
on the existence of a press that serves 
as a watchdog and observer of the 
government. And in this role of ad- 
versary to the government, the press 
is—and constitutionally should be— 
free and independent. Even when it 
hurts—as the press does at times. 
Even when it’s irresponsible—as the 
press is at times. Even when it is sim- 
plistic or superficial or uninformed 
—as the press is at times. The foreign 
service officer must accept the func- 
tion and the role of the press in our 
concept of society even when the 
press falls short of the mark. 


© Look at the Press as an Oppor- 
tunity: This principle is almost a cor- 
ollary of the first cardinal rule. If we 
accept the basic concepts of our so- 
ciety, the goal is an informed public 
which passes enlightened judgment 
on governmental policies. High 
school civics again? Perhaps. But 
again, this is a basic that is frequently 
overlooked in the course of aggrava- 
tion by the journalist as an individ- 
ual. The Jeffersonian ideal of an in- 
formed public is more important than 
ever today and the best means to that 
goal is the press. The press represents 
an opportunity and a channel, not a 
burden or obstacle to the effective 
conduct of foreign affairs which 
would be the evaluation given by 
most foreign service officers. Positive 
thinking about the press thus be- 
comes a cardinal virtue. 

e Educate the Press: This basic 
guidance sounds somewhat patroniz- 
ing and would be if misunderstood. 
But in a constructive sense, education 
of the press by the foreign service 
constitutes a highly purposeful exer- 
cise. In many cases, the instrument of 
the press, the correspondent, is lack- 
ing information for either an accurate 
report or a balanced evaluation. The 
problem may be even more basic; he 
may not even be qualified. Rather 
than dismiss the problem out of hand, 
the effective foreign service communi- 
cator seeks to impart his knowledge 
and expertise to the press. He in- 
forms, he explains, he expands. 
Within the limits of national security, 
he provides the correspondent with 
all experience, knowledge and wis- 
dom which he has acquired. He has 
little to lose. Regardless of the moti- 
vation or preconceptions of the corre- 
spondent, the subsequent product will 
not be less accurate—and might in 
fact be much more so. The fact is 
that most journalists welcome as 
much background information as 
possible—even though they will re- 
serve the right to pass judgment on 
the accuracy or validity of that infor- 
mation. The foreign service’s relation- 
ship with the press will be adversary; 
it need not be hostile for there is a 
joint, if parallel, responsibility to the 
public. 

® Distinguish between Information 
and Publicity: All of which leads to 
principle four—the need to differen- 
tiate between information and public- 
ity. Herein lies the source of many of 
the service’s past and current prob- 
lems. The State Department BULLE- 
TIN is publicity. Most press releases 
are publicity in concept and intent. 
Difficulties — and disappointment — 
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Department Dedicates Its New Press Briefing Room 


Secretary Rogers dedicated the 
new Press Briefing Room on the sec- 
ond floor in an informal ceremony on 
February 10. 

Speaking at a regular noon-hour 
briefing for press, radio and TV cor- 
respondents who cover the Depart- 
ment—conducted by Robert J. Mc- 
Closkey, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Press Relations and Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary—Mr. Rogers 
said: 





Mr. Rogers dedicates the Briefing Room. 





“It is indeed a pleasure to dedicate 
this room to many future exchanges 
between you of the press corps and 
those of us in the State Department 
in the interest of an informed opinion 
and an accurate appreciation of 
United States foreign policy.” 

The Secretary told the correspond- 
ents that it is becoming traditional for 
Secretaries of State to dedicate new 
and “ever better” press rooms in the 
State Department, and added: 

“This is a legacy in which I take 
pride. In 1968, Secretary Rusk dedi- 
cated the previous room from which 
you just moved. And, in 1944, Secre- 
tary Hull inaugurated an earlier one 
in the ‘Old State.’ 

“I don’t know whether Thomas 
Jefferson dedicated a briefing room 
while serving as Secretary of State 
but his remarks about the press in- 
clude some of the livelier lines in 
Government-press lore. One can find 
a broad spectrum in what he had to 
say on the subject—from the time he 
suggested that editors divide up their 
copy under four headings: truth, 
probabilities, possibilities and lies!— 
to his observation that ‘ . were 
it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without 
newspapers or newspapers without a 
government, I should not hesitate a 
moment to prefer the latter.’ ” 

Secretary Rogers pointed out that 
in dedicating earlier rooms his prede- 
cessors stressed the vital role of the 
State Department reporter in inform- 


ing American public opinion with re- 
gard to this country’s international re- 
lations. 

“I heartily concur with this view,” 
Mr. Rogers said. “The dissemination 
in the most understandable manner of 
all the pertinent facts and circum- 
stances of our world involvements is 
an endeavor equal in responsibility to 
the important work of government it- 
self. 

“We in this building have a strong 
awareness of the impact which you as 
journalists have on world opinion and 
the events of our time. We respect 


; 


your professionalism and ability; we ° 


admire the understanding and depth 
of knowledge reflected in your work.” 

The Secretary smilingly said the 
Department had long sought a new 
briefing room for the press because 
“we felt it was important to have a 
room that was more comfortable, that 


\ 


provided greater efficiency for you la- , 


dies and gentlemen of the press, and 
particularly for the comfort of Mr. 
McCloskey.” 

Mr. Rogers introduced Charles W. 


Bray, the new Director of the Office | 


of Press Relations, to the correspond- 
ents. The Office of Press Relations is 
organizationally a part of Mr. Mc- 
Closkey’s office (S/PRS). 

The Secretary had warm praise for 


~ 


Fernleigh R. Graninger, Chief of the | 


Audio-Visual Services 
OPR, and members of the latter's 
staff for their planning, imagination 
and hard work in designing and com- 
pleting the Press Briefing Room. 


Press, radio and TV correspondents attend a news briefing conducted by Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert J. McCloskey. 
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) Senator Baker Heads 
| Advisory Group on 


Human Environment 


; Secretary Rogers has appointed 
Senator Howard Baker, of Tennessee, 
) Chairman of the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on the 1972 United Na- 


1 re- 
I re- 


ew,” 


ation tions Conference on the Human En- 
crof vironment. 
>um- In a January 26 speech before the 
its is , House Committee on Science and As- 
ty to tronautics, the Secretary announced 
it it- 4 that he was creating the Committee 
to advise him on United States partic- 
rong pation in the conference, which is 
uu as scheduled to be held at Stockholm, 
}and Sweden, during June. 
spect The Human Environment Confer- 
3 we ' ence is the result of a UN General 
lepth | Assembly Resolution passed in 1968 
ork.” which called for the convening of a 
| the conference to deal with the environ- 
new mental problems facing the nations of 
‘ause _— the world. It will be the first environ- 
ve a mental conference of world-wide sig- 
_that nificance, and all member states of 
u la- , the UN are expected to send delega- 
, and tions. 
Mr. During the two weeks of Confer- 
ence sessions, delegates will give their 
s W. attention to action-oriented environ- 
)ffice | mental issues of concern to developed 
ond- and developing nations alike in the 
ms is } areas of: 
Mc- (a) environmental aspects of hu- 
man settlements, 
€ for (b) rational management and nat- 
aa ural resources and, 
aa (c) environmental degradation 
ation from pollution and nuisances. 
com- Senator Baker, as Chairman of the 


Secretary’s Advisory Committee, will 
' work closely with Christian A. 
| Herter, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
for Environmental Affairs, 
_ and U.S. Delegate to the UN Prepa- 
| ratory Committee. 

Senator Baker, since coming to 
Congress in 1967, has been an active 
member of the Senate Sub-Committee 
' on Air and Water Pollution as well as 
the Commerce Committee which has 
partial jurisdiction over coastal zone 
Management and ocean dumping 
among other environmental matters. 


| POST CHANGE | 


The Department closed the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Tampico, Mexico, 
at the end of February. The business 
of the post has been taken over by 
the American Consulate General at 
Monterrey, Mexico. 
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SALT TALKS 


Resume in Vienna March 15 


The fourth round of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) be- 
tween the United States and the So- 
viet Union began on March 15 in Vi- 
enna. 

In addition to its Chairman, Am- 
bassador Gerard Smith, Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, the United States Sen- 
ior Delegation is composed of the 
Deputy Chairman, Ambassador J. 
Graham Parsons, former Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian Affairs and 
former Ambassador to Sweden; Am- 
bassador Llewellyn E. Thompson, 
former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union; Paul Nitze, currently Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council, Johns 
Hopkins University, School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, and for- 
mer Deputy Secretary of Defense; Dr. 
Harold Brown, President of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and 
former Secretary of the Air Force; 
and Lt. Gen. Royal B. Allison, 
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A New 6-Cent Stamp 
Honors Blood Donors 


A new U.S. 6-cent postage stamp 
honoring the Nation’s blood donors 
and urging increased participation in 
this vital program was issued on 
March 12 in New York on the open- 
ing day of the INTERPEX Interna- 
tional Stamp and Coin Show. It is 
available at local post offices. 

Designed by Howard Munce, of 
Westport, Conn., the poster-type 
stamp proclaims, “Giving BLOOD 
saves lives”, with a drop of blood—in 
red—in the lower background. 

The print order is for 130 million. 

Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount, himself a blood donor, noted 
that blood donations are not keeping 
pace with increasing demands for this 
life-saving fluid. 

Only about 3 per cent of eligible 
American donors give blood, Mr. 
Blount said, adding that he believed 
the blood donor stamp would focus 
on the problem of short supply. 





USAF, Assistant to the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, for Strategic 
Arms Negotiations. 

Ambassador Philip J. Farley, Al- 
ternate Chairman of the Delegation 
and Deputy Director of ACDA, 
chairs a Backstopping Committee in 
Washington which provides day-to- 
day support to the Delegation. 

Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff of the 
Department of State is the Executive 
Officer of the Delegation and Sidney 
N. Graybeal, ACDA, the Alternate 
Executive Officer. 

Other advisers to the Delegates, in 
addition to military specialists and 
representatives of the Department of 
Defense are: David Aaron, Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Ifft, John J. Kadilis, Sanford 
Menter, Nedville E. Nordness and 
Dr. Lawrence D. Weiler from 
ACDA; and Melvin A. Goodman, 
Raymond J. McCrory, Jr., John P. 
Shaw, Howard Stoertz and Thomas 
F. Timberman from the Department 
of State. 


Disarmament Committee 
Reconvenes in Geneva ‘ 


The Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament (CCD) reconvened 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on February 
23 under the co-chairmanship of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
It was the Committee’s 318th meet- 
ing. 

Ambassador James F. Leonard, 
Assistant Director, International Re- 
lations Bureau of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, heads 
the United States Delegation. Arthur 
R. Day serves as Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative. The Soviet Delegation is 
headed by Ambassador Alexey A. 
Roshchin. 

Chemical and Biological Weapons 
Control, among other issues, is ex- 
pected to be a major item on ‘his 
year’s agenda. 

The 1970 fall session of the CCD 
completed the negotiation of the 
Seabed Treaty which was signed by 
representatives of 62 nations on Feb- 
ruary 11 at a ceremony attended by 
President Nixon. 

The treaty will enter into force 
when it has been ratified by 22 gov- 
ernments. 


Give your heart a break—not an 
attack! Maintain normal weight. 
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UN AND OLYMPIAD XVIII PROVIDED 


Motivation for a Foreign Service Career 


Motivation for a Foreign Service 
career came at a tender age for one 
member of the 95th Junior Officer 
Class which was commissioned in 
January. 

Miss Terezene Brown was nine 
years old and living in New Jersey 
when her fourth grade class was taken 
on a visit to the United Nations. “I 
was quite impressed,” she said, “by 
the different people—with their dif- 
ferent customs and different lan- 
guages—assembled there to work for 
peace. 

“It was the beginning of a feeling 
that was to stay with me—that to 
dedicate one’s life to working for 
peace would be something very 
satisfying. It seems now that I have 
always been aiming at a foreign serv- 
ice career.” 

The wisdom of this choice was 
confirmed for her when, at 16, she 
became the youngest member of the 
1964 Track and Field Team which 
competed in the XVIII Olympiad in 
Tokyo. 

“As an American athlete over- 
seas,” she said, “I was always con- 
scious that I was there representing 
our country. Therefore, my relations 
with people from other nations were 
aimed at creating friendships, under- 
standing and goodwill.” 

She was a finalist at Tokyo in the 
Women’s high jump event. Right 
after the Olympic games, she parti- 
cipated as a member of the U.S. team 
in a triangular meet with the British 
Commonwealth and Japan at Osaka. 
The U.S. team won. 


GPO Book Store Moves 


The Government Printing Of- 
fice (GPO) Bookstore, which 
was formerly near the Exhibit 
Hall, has moved to a new loca- 
tion, Room 2817, at the north 
side of the State Department 
Building. 

The Bookstore, which is open 
from 9 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday, has a large 
supply of Department of State 
publications and many other 
publications of interest to em- 
ployees. 

Lawrence Scott is Manager 
of the Store. He may be reached 
on Extension 21437. 





Later that year she took part in | 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. meet in Los | 
Angeles. Again the American team 
won. } 
Despite the time-consuming de- | 
mands of training and travel involved | 
in such athletic activity, Miss Brown 
graduated from her Los Angeles High 
School with honors at the age of 
17. During her high school years she ‘ 
pursued two other interests, fashion 
modeling and writing. She earned 
money from the first and satisfaction 
from the latter when two of her short 
stories got into print. 

Miss Brown won the Woman of 
the Year Award of the Los Angeles 
Sentinel in 1964 and the National 
Youth Award of the National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs in 1965. 

After enrolling at Pepperdine Col- 
lege in Los Angeles, Miss Brown 
gave up athletic competition to con- 
centrate on her studies. She majored 
in political science and again grad- 
uated with honors. Later she did 
graduate work in American studies 
at the University of Southern Cali- | 
fornia. : 

Miss Brown is planning her For- 
eign Service career in the consular 
“track.” She is in training with her | 
class now and will leave for Bogota | 
in September. 


~- 


. 


Training for the Olympic games. 
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They Travel in 25 
Countries to Keep 
Messages Moving 


Seven communications specialists, 
operating from the Regional Commu- 
nications Office in Accra, keep the 
Department’s communications equip- 
ment running at posts from Tangier 
to Kisangani and Benghazi to Dakar. 
Last year this small staff traveled 
over one-half million miles to service 
equipment at 34 Foreign Service 
posts in 25 countries. 


Regional Communications Officer 
(RCO) Harry Z. Kaklikian made 38 
visits to posts in his area to perform 
technical inspections of telegraphic, 
telephone, and radio facilities. During 
some of these visits he also coordi- 
nated and assisted in establishing fa- 
cilities at new posts and in disman- 
tling and shipping equipment at 
closed posts. 

In addition, he planned and di- 
rected major renovations and moves 
of communications facilities into new 
chanceries and provided communica- 
tions coverage and support of Secre- 
tary Rogers’ visit to Africa in Febru- 
ary. 

Five area Communications Elec- 
tronics Officers (CEO) based in 
Accra specialize in the installation 
and maintenance of cryptographic, 
teletypewriter, radio, and telephone 
equipment. 

Edgar C. Farmer and Nicacio 
Mendoza specialize in cryptographic 
and teletypewriter maintenance; Ed- 
ward J. Ferry and Ronald B. Johnson 
serve as radio technicians; and Rob- 
ert W. Hooper is the telephone spe- 
cialist. 

Each CEO is highly skilled in the 
maintenance of only one or two 
major categories of communications 
equipment, but most (except tele- 
phone specialists) are frequently 
cross-trained in other categories to 
enable them to supply essential repair 
services in emergencies. Communica- 
tions and Records Officer Sandra E. 
Siverson provides office support to 
area posts and the regional staff dur- 
ing their travel. 


Not only are all CEO’s schooled in 
mechanical, electrical, and electronic 
theory, but also each completes inten- 
sive, formal training in the applica- 
tion of this theory to the installation, 
maintenance, and repair of equip- 
ment and ancillary devices within his 
specialty. 


The teletypewriter and 


crypto- 
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REGIONAL COMMUNICATIONS STAFF—From left, Ronald B. Johnston, Edward 
J. Ferry, Harry Z. Kaklikian, RCO; Sandra E. Siverson, Robert W. Hooper, 
Nicacio Mendoza, and Edgar C. Farmer. They keep the equipment operating. 


graphic maintenance specialists, for 
example, complete about 50 weeks of 
training in roughly one-half dozen 
major pieces of equipment. In addi- 
tion, all CEO’s are skilled in the use 
of specialized tools, electronic test 
equipment, and modern shop prac- 
tices. 

CEO’s perform routine mainte- 
nance during twice-yearly visits, using 
hand-carried tools in conjunction 
with test equipment, spare parts, and 
supplies stocked (as appropriate) at 
each post. They also make special 
trips for on-site repairs of equipment 
for which posts do not have operable 
back-up units. 

The five technicians made 104 vis- 
its to posts during the past year for 
routine servicing of 73 cryptographic 
and teletypewriter units and 275 
pieces of electronic’ equipment; less 
than 10 posts required special visits 
for emergency repair service. 





+ 


The task of the RCO staff is often 
complicated by frequently changing 
airline routes and flight schedules. 
Equipment requiring extensive re- 
pairs or major overhauls is sent to the 
RCO maintenance shop in Accra, 
from which new or overhauled spare 
equipment units are dispatched to 
posts as replacements. 

Shipment of unaccompanied air 
cargo urgently needed for new instal- 
lations or replacements of equipment 
being repaired is also occasionally 
complicated by unreliable flights. « 

Other Regional Communications 
Offices, staffed and operated similar 
to the office in Accra, are located in 
Nairobi for East Africa, Beirut for 
the Near East and South Asia, Bonn 
for Europe, and Manila for East 
Asia. Regional communications oper- 
ations for the American Republics 
and Canada are conducted from the 
Department. 
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MAINTENANCE SHOP—Communications Electronic Office Edgar C. Farmer repairs 


a Teletype tape reperforator in the Regional Communications Office in Accra. 








DIPLOMAT AMONG WARRIORS 


An FSO Lectures at Air Academy 


U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY, 
Colo.—FSO John E. Crump is the 
only civilian faculty member at this 
military school. He has been a visit- 
ing lecturer here since June 1969, 
and during that period his earlier 
“stereotyped opinions” of military ed- 
ucation have undergone a profound 
change. 

His entire experience here, he be- 
lieves, has been of great benefit to 
him as a Foreign Service officer. And 
his Department head at the Academy 
adds that he has also “done a tremen- 
dous job for us.” 

Mr. Crump was assigned to the 
Academy under the Visiting Lecturer 
Program initiated with the State De- 
partment in 1963. The Air Force 
Academy was the first of the military 
schools to arrange such a program. 

Summing up some of his impres- 
sions recently, Mr. Crump said: 

Since this is a military school I 
had pictured a faculty of rigid mili- 
tary men. The idea was one of my 
stereotyped opinions. But I have been 
impressed by the degree of academic 
freedom the faculty has. 

“They are free to teach what they 
like, or talk about what they want, in 


Officers To Review 
U.S. Foreign Policy 


Senior officers of the Department 
and the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency will speak at a 
foreign policy conference in Philadel- 
phia on March 31. 

The day-long conference, co-spon- 
sored by the Department and the 
World Affairs Council of Philadel- 
phia, will be held in the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel. 

Philip J. Farley, Deputy Director 
of ACDA; Martin J. Hillenbrand, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs; and Marshall Green, 
Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, will ad- 
dress the conference. 

Other Department officers sched- 
uled to speak are Robert S. Smith, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, and Talcott W. 
Seelye, Director for Iraq, Jordan, 
Syria and Lebanon. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs William 
D. Blair, Jr., will be the conference 
moderator. 


class as long as it relates to the sub- 
ject. 

“IT have also been impressed by the 
continuous tremendous amount of re- 
search the faculty members do,” he 
added. “And they’re encouraged by 
the department heads and by the 
dean.” 

When Mr. Crump—who joined the 
Foreign Service in 1957—leaves the 
Academy this summer his next State 
Department assignment will be to 
Brussels. Other assignments during 
his career have been to Auckland, 
Stuttgart, The Hague, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Here at the Academy, he is at- 
tached to the Department of Political 
Science, where he instructs in Inter- 
national Affairs. 

Under the direction of Brigadier 
General William T. Woodyard, dean 
of Faculty, there are 18 different aca- 
demic departments at the Academy 
offering 28 majors to the cadets, one 
of which is International Affairs. 

An additional duty for Mr. Crump 
has been to serve as the officer in 
charge of the Cadet Forum on Public 
Affairs. Composed of cadets who are 
concerned with current socio-eco- 
nomic problems, the Forum arranges 
for noted individuals to speak at the 
Academy. The program exposes ca- 
dets to the varied viewpoints on con- 
temporary affairs. 





For the past 21 months, Mr. 
Crump, his wife, Mona, and teenage 
daughter, Anne, have resided on the 
Academy grounds just as other mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

“We've become part of the com- 
munity,” he said, “and we’ve been 
made to feel at home. Everyone has 
been most helpful, not only the fac- 
ulty and cadets, but everyone sta- 
tioned at the Academy.” 

“John has done a tremendous job 
for us,” said Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles R. Coble, Jr., professor and 
head of the Political Science depart- 
ment. “He provides a different point 
of view for the cadets. He has also ac- 
cepted tasks not required of him, and 
has used his unique abilities to make 
contributions to the entire depart- 
ment’s program.” 

Mr. Crump also received praise 
from one of his students, Cadet First 
Class Pete Rensema, of Baltimore, 
Md., an International Affairs major 
and president of the Cadet Forum. 

“Mr. Crump has definitely helped 
us,” Cadet Rensema said. “Besides 
being an excellent teacher, he has 
helped us see the similarities and the 
differences in his career and ours.” 

Mr. Crump is pleased to be the 
only civilian faculty member and 
feels that it is an asset to have a civil- 
ian on the faculty. 

“Although it is highly desirable to 
have a State Department representa- 
tive here, it’s certainly not because 
there are no faculty members well 
qualified to teach International Af- 
fairs,” he said. “But by having a For- 




























































































Cadet First Class Pete Rensema chats with FSO Crump at the Academy. 
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eign Service officer here, it does give 
the cadets an insight into the opera- 
tions of another service. 

“An Air Force officer is so often 
going to be dealing in international 
politics in future assignments—he 
will be concerned with relations with 
friends and opponents. He should be 
aware of how a problem is ap- 
proached other than from the military 
viewpoint. 

“Having a predominantly military 
faculty is correct because it’s good for 
the cadet to know that the guy in 
front of his class in uniform is an 
economist, a chemist. If the faculty 
was mainly civilian, the cadet would 
get the impression that Air Force of- 
ficers are not qualified for such posi- 
tions,” Mr. Crump said. 

To be assigned as a visiting lec- 
turer, Foreign Service officers must 





meet the minimum requirements es- 
tablished for instructors. They must 
possess at least a master’s degree in 
their field and have teaching experi- 
ence. 

“This assignment has required me 
to read and think about subjects 
which I need to read and think 
about,” said Mr. Crump. “Ordinarily 
I wouldn’t have the time to do it.” 

In his work with the Cadet Forum, 
Crump has had extensive informal 
contact with the Academy cadets, as 
well as the students of other schools 
in Colorado. 

“Students from civilian universities 
attend our Forum presentations and 
we have talk sessions between the ca- 
dets and other students. I’ve found 
that there is no basic difference be- 
tween cadets and other students,” he 
said. “They have the same concerns, 


and are seeking the solutions to the 
same problems. 

“However, I found the cadets are 
generally more realistic than civilian 
students. The primary reason is that, 
although he doesn’t realize it, the 
cadet is learning the application of 
power. In the process he is being 
taught the practical approaches to 
problems, and practical training pro- 
duces a practical man,” he explained. 

Throughout his tour at the Acad- 
emy, Mr. Crump has also served as a 
guest speaker for the State Depart- 
ment before various civic groups in 
the Rocky Mountain area. 

“While I’ve been here, I’ve been 
doing the work expected of me,” Mr. 
Crump said, “but it’s been enjoyable. 
To me the assignment has been a 
leave for study.” 





Communications Supervisors Attend FSI Training Seminar 


The third session of a new FSI 
seminar for supervisory personnel 
from local and overseas staffs of the 


} Office of Communications was held 


in Front Royal, Virginia, the week of 
February 8. 

During the Seminar, FSI employed 
the latest training techniques and de- 
vices such as role playing, games, 
case studies, simulations, and pro- 
grammed instruction with cassette- 
type tape players. 

The 20 students not only read 
about leadership and supervising 
techniques but also get a “feel” for 
the material through their participa- 
tion in the seminar exercises. 

Shown in the photo above, from 
left to right, are Raymond E. Silva, 
Prague; Kevin K. Corcoran, Libre- 
ville; Lloyd Z. Gaither, OC/S; Rob- 
ert W. Robinson, Johannesburg; Les- 
ter W. Klotzbach, Seoul; William R. 
Navratil, Phnom Penh; Kenneth.B. 
Moller, Paramaribo; Jerry J. Malone, 
Capetown; Joseph A. Kitchin, In- 
Structor; Kathleen J. Emmons, Sai- 
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gon; James B. Reed, Canberra; Lee 
S. Rushing, OC/T; Charles H. 
Thomas, Chairman; Edward M. 


Smith, OC/P; Ambassador Roger W. 
Tubby, Dean, School of Professional 
Roy 


Studies, FSI; M. Williams, 
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OC/T; Bruce L. Bortle, Yaounde; 
Richard G. Chociey, The Hague; 
Harold E. Cody, OC/P; Luther T. 
Taylor, Madrid; Albert L. Pfeifer, 
Amman; Mary Anne Mulligan, OC/ 
OP; and Earl L. Penn, Calcutta. 





: . Py) 
NICOSIA—David H. Popper, left, Ambassador to Cyprus, and Henry J. Tasca, cen- 
ter, Ambassador to Greece, called on the President of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, 
at the Presidential Palace during Ambassador Tasca’s recent visit to Nicosia. 
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National 
Seminar 
Builds Bridges 


of Understanding 


Since 1962 the National Interde- 


partmental Seminar (NIS) in the 
Foreign Service Institute has been 
conducting an interagency interdiscip- 
line program for senior officers imple- 
menting American policy in develop- 
ing countries. 

In the 53rd Session which has just 
ended NIS continued to build bridges 
in several directions. 
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Between Civilian 
and Military Agencies 

Both participants and faculty are 
drawn from State, Defense AID, 
USIA, and other agencies with inter- 
national operations. They join in gen- 
eral morning sessions and divide into 
interagency regional seminars in the 
afternoon where they develop a 
perspective on the operations and 
people of various agencies in Wash- 
ington and the field. 


Between Executive and Legislative 

Congressional participation is a 
key factor in foreign policy formula- 
tion and implementation and the NIS 
visit to Capitol Hill opens eyes and 
leads to new relationships. 


Between Government and Academia 
Tapping the resources of the polliti- 
cal and social sciences on American 


campuses brings academic research 
and perception to bear on current is- 
sues. 


Between Policy and Operations 

The Seminar is a vehicle for relat- 
ing the history and rationale of the 
Administration’s policy to officials of 
the agencies that must implement that 
policy. 
Between Foreign 
and Domestic Programs 

Domestic factors influence interna- 
tional decisions and programs. Re- 
cently the NIS has added a sequence 
on American domestic affairs that are 
most relevant to foreign operations 
and audiences. 


Between Career 
and Appointive Officers 

Every administration summons cit- 
izens from private life to work with 
career officers in foreign affairs. NIS 
has been a vehicle for mutual orienta- 
tion. 
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Howard E. Haugerud, Director, NIS, 
center, meets wtih John H. Tobler, 
Deputy Director, left, and Dr. Carl 
Marcy, Chief of Staff, Senate For- 
sign Relations Committee. 
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John H. Holdridge, Senior Staff Mem- 
ber, National Security Council, dis- 
cusses NSC and the Nixon Doctrine. 


LEFT—Senator John Tower of Texas 
addresses the National Seminar in the 
New Senate Office Building. 


RIGHT—Senator Hubert H. Humph- 
rey of Minnesota greets the Seminar 
in the New Senate Office Building. 


LEFT—Dr. Gordon J]. F. MacDonald, 
a member of the President’s Council 
on Environmental Quality, was the 
speaker at a recent NIS graduation. 


CENTER — Prof. George Cabot 
Lodge, of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard 
University, was another NIS :peaker. 


RIGHT—Mr. Haugerud, right, pre- 
sents the NIS Scroll of Appreciation to 
Col. Roland McCoskrie, USAF, for 
his discussions on U.S. Air Force cap- 
abilities as Brig. Gen. LeRoy Manor, 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, looks on. 
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FROM A FEDERAL SOURCE BOOK 


Questions About Sedatives, Tranquilizers, Narcotics 


The Government has given wide distribution to a What Are the Medical Uses for Sedatives? 







pend on them. 

Barbiturates are taken by some heroin users either to 
supplement the heroin or substitute for it. 

People under excessive stress, or those who cannot 
tolerate ordinary stress, are vulnerable. A few years ago 
sedatives were drugs of abuse for adults. Now they are 
being consumed more and more frequently by teenagers 
and pre-teenagers. 

Persons who take amphetamines and become jittery 
might also take barbiturates to ease their tension. 


4 


would completely neutralize a “downer,” but this is not 
so. A desirable feeling is obtained, and large numbers of 
such combinations may be swallowed habitually. 


Is It True That the Combination of Sleeping Pills and 
Alcohol is Dangerous? 


Yes. Taken together, less than lethal doses of alcohol 


and sleeping pills may be fatal. The person who is drunk 
may take a few barbiturate capsules and not survive. 
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30-page publication, A Federal Source Book: Answers — . : her 
. g sleep and relaxing tensions, 
— Most Frequently Asked Questions About Drug barbiturates are used for psychosomatic conditions such o 
— as high blood pressure and peptic ulcers. One barbitur- 
The booklet was produced jointly by the Department _ate, phenobarbital, is useful as an anticonvulsant. Wh 
of Defense, the Department of Health, Education and ; s 
Seton the +e setae of me the Department of What Happens if a Barbiturate Abuser Suddenly Stops | 
Labor, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. Taking the Drug? dior 
It is being distributed by the National Clearing House _. If the barbiturate dependence is severe, sudden discon- } o 
| for Drug Abuse Information, which is operated by the _ tinuance of the drug can be dangerous. A severe with- | ©! 
National Institute of Mental Health. drawl state resembles delirium tremens. The patient is | 
sweaty, fearful, sleepless and tremulous. He is restless,  ‘Y™ 
The NEWSLETTER began reprinting the publication in agitated, and may suffer convulsions. In addition, he may | 
the December issue. This is the fourth and final install- see things that aren’t there and have delusional, confused j Is 
ment. thoughts. The amount of barbiturates must be slowly 
; i decreased; the patient requires considerable medical and } 4. 
What are Sedatives and Tranquilizers? nursing support. - 
ills — a re Sudden barbiturate withdrawal is an acute medical | pg, 
ig dees one oh eames The oe emergency requiring hospitalization and intensive care. | gy 
constitute the largest group of sedatives. When used with- Are Sedatives Taken in Large Quantities Dangerous? = 
out close supervision, the possibilities of taking increased ref 
amounts and becoming dependent are present. In street Yes. The most common mode of suicide with drugs is | Ne 
parlance, the sedatives are also called “goof balls,” — with sleeping pills. Accidental deaths due to taking a ' ab 
“sleepers,” and “downers.” larger number than intended are not uncommon. In the ) he 
The tranquilizers are drugs that calm, relax and dimin- _latter instance, the person takes one or two pills at bed- | 
ish anxiety. Like sedatives, they may cause drowsiness. _ time, falls asleep and then awakens. Not remembering | ™ 
Tranquilizers that are used to treat serious mental disor- that he has taken his sleeping medicine, he takes some | ™ 
ders are not dependency producing. It is tranquilizers more. If this is repeated a few times during the night a W. 
like meprobamate (Miltown, Equanil) to which depend- —_— poisonous overdose may be consumed. : 
ence can be developed. 
Do People Fall Asleep When They Take Large Amounts he 
Are Sedatives Physically Addicting?, of Sedatives Continually? = 
Yes. Tolerance to the effects of barbiturates develops Ordinarily they go into a coma. If they are tolerant to “fi 
and withdrawal effects occur when the drug is stopped. A __!arge amounts, they may remain awake and appear intox- fe 
strc g desire to continue taking the drug is present after © icated. Speech and movements may be uncoordinated. | ™ 
a fuw weeks on large amounts. Addiction to 50 or more _— Skilled tasks are performed sluggishly and without preci- th 
sleeping pills a day has been reported. sion. Judgment and perception are impaired. Confusion, n 
slurred speech, irritability, and an unsteady gait are often } 
Are Barbiturates the Only Group of Sedatives With Dan- seen in chronic users. : of 
ce 
ger of Aadicton! How Can One Break a Large Sedative ‘Habit’? ; cit 
No. Other addicting sedatives include glutethimide 3 ‘ a . 
(Doriden), chloral pales and many others. Everything This should be done with the help of a physician. | us 
that is said about the barbiturates can be applied to the Sometimes hospitalization is necessary. Gradual reduction | am 
non-barbiturate sedatives. is safer than abrupt discontinuance. bl 
Who Are the Abusers of Barbiturates? indisteedanoatel People Abuse Sedatives and Stima . 
People who have difficulty dealing with anxiety, or : 
who have troubles with insomnia may become ovcin- qc Although the two wpes of drugs have opposite | 
volved with sedatives or tranquilizers and come to de- = Gombjinations. It might be imagined that an “upper” 0} 
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Barbiturates when taken with narcotics, anesthetics, and 
tranquilizers may also be fatal. 


What is a Narcotic? 


A narcotic is a drug that relieves pain and induces 
sleep. The narcotics, or opiates, include opium and its 
active components, such as morphine. They also include 
heroin, which is morphine chemically altered to make it 
about six times stronger. Narcotics also include a series 
of synthetic chemicals that have a morphine-like action. 


Which Narcotics are Significanily Abused? 


Heroin accounts for 90 percent of the narcotic addic- 
tion problem. It is not used in medicine, and all heroin in 
the U.S. is smuggled into the country. Morphine, metha- 
done, and meperidine are used medically and are infre- 
quently seen on the black market. Paregoric and cough 
syrups containing codeine are also abused. 


— 


Is Narcotic Addition Increasing? 


As of December 31, 1968, the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs reported 64,011 narcotic addicts 
in the United States. This is an increase of 2,000 (3 
percent) over the previous year. These figures include 
only those addicts who have been reported to the Bu- 
reau. The reporting system is voluntary on the part of the 
reporting agency and, as such, is not all inclusive. The 
New York State Narcotic Control Commission reports 
about 60,000 narcotic addicts in New York alone. The 
heroin abuse problem has been increasing since World 


=. 


' 

' 

| War II and it continues to increase. Perhaps the most 
realistic estimate of the number of opiate addicts in the 
country is between 100,000 and 200,000. 


Why do People Take Opiates? 


People in physical or psychological pain may turn to 
heroin for relief, especially if their ability to endure dis- 
tress is low. Many are introduced to the drug by 
“friends.” Some youngsters mimic the behavior of grown- 
ups who are addicted. Certain addicts derive gratification 
from turning others on. 

Many believe, “It can’t happen to me.” They think 
they can use heroin occasionally and not get hooked. 

) These are often weekend “joy poppers.” A good number 
_ Of these individuals end up addicted. 

Young males from minority groups who live in central 
city areas are most wre i to become addicts. There is 
evidence that some middle-class youngsters in the drug- 
using communities have begun to abuse heroin. A small 
number of doctors and nurses who have the drugs availa- 
ble have become addicted. 


What Does the Heroin Addict Look Like? 


He may appear normal. Some of the acute symptoms 
associated with heroin are sniffling, flushing, drowsiness 
and constipation. Very contracted pupils are typical of 
) Opiate use. Some addicts may have an unhealthy appear- 

ance because of poor food intake and personal neglect. 
Venereal disease among female addicts is not uncommon. 
_ Heroin addicts appear at hospitals with blood infec- 
tions, hepatitis, symptoms of overdose and, more rarely, 
lockjaw. 

Fresh needle marks and “tracks” (discolorations along 
the course of veins in the arms arid legs) are detectable 
during an examination. . 
| A sample of the addict’s urine will reveal heroin or 
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) ere Babriturate and amphetamine abuse can also be 
tected by urine testing. 


Can A Person Function While on Narcotics? 


If the person is tolerant to an opiate he can usually 
function satisfactorily. This assumes that he is on a con- 
stant dosage level, and that his body’s reaction to the 
drug is minimal. It merely keeps him comfortable. 

This ability to perform, stay awake and alert after 
being kept on a maintenance level has been demonstrated 
with the methadone maintenance treatment. An occa- 
sional person will be drowsy. 


What Is It Like to Take a Shot of Heroin? 


Generally, there is a feeling of relaxation and of being 
“high.” This is accompanied by an “awayness” or pleas- 
ant, dreamlike state. 

As tolerance develops, the “high” is generally lost. The 
addict then requires heroin to avoid the withdrawal sick- 
ness. In other words, at this point he is using heroin to 
feel normal. 


What Are The Physical Dangers of Addiction? 


The physical complications are many and some are life 
endangering. An overdose, resulting in death, occurs 
when someone has lost or never developed tolerance be- 
cause he was using very diluted heroin. If, by chance, he 
obtains pure heroin, he may die moments after injection. 

Infections from unsterile solutions, syringes, and nee- 
dies cause many bacterial diseases. Viral hepatitis can be 
epidemic among addicts. Skin abscesses, inflammation of 
the veins and congestion of the lungs are further compli- 
cations. Venereal diseases, tuberculosis and pneumonia 
are not uncommon. 

The life expectancy of the addict is much lower than 
that of the non-addict. Addicts of both sexes are less 
fertile, and infants born of addict mothers may suffer 
withdrawal symptoms. 


What Are Withdrawal Symptoms Like? 


When addiction exists, stopping the drug provokes 
withdrawal sickness some 12 to 16 hours after the last 
injection. The addict yawns, shakes, sweats, his nose and 
eyes run, and he vomits. Muscle aches and jerks (“kick- 
ing the habit”) occur along with abdominal pain and 
diarrhea. Chills and backache are frequent. 

Hallucinations and elusions can develop, and these are 
usually terrifying. An injection of an opiate brings about 
immediate relief. 


What Are the Psychiatric Complications of Narcotic Ad- 
diction? 


The life of the narcotic addict is deplorable. His wak- 
ing existence is centered around obtaining money to buy 
heroin (“hustling”), making a connection with a pusher 
(“copping” ), and trying to avoid withdrawal. 

The activities that an addict will resort to in order to 
obtain heroin are harmful to himself and those around 
him. He may steal from his loved ones, double-cross his 
best friend, or pander his wife. It is obvious that a career 
of heroin addiction must lead to personality decay and 
seriously impair emotional maturation. 


Is There an Addictive Personality? 


It has been demonstrated that anyone can become 
addicted if he takes opiates regularly for a few weeks. 
Even animals can become addicted. However, certain 





kinds of people are more likely to become involved with 
heroin than others under similar life situations. These 
individuals have a low frustration tolerance and great 
dependency needs. Impulsive, immature, inadequate indi- 
viduals are likely candidates. Many are “now” oriented, 
seeking the immediate “high” without regard to future 
consequences. Some have a character disorder that per- 
mits deviant behavior without guilt feelings. 

Should a reasonably mature, stable person become ad- 
dicted, the prospects of his rehabilitation are much better 
than those of the immature, unstable addict. 


What Treatment Procedures are Available to the Heroin 
Addict? 


“Once an addict, always an addict” is simply untrue. 
Many treatment procedures are possible for the heroin 
user. Ex-addict self-help groups have been useful for 
some. Others have benefitted from methadone mainte- 
nance. This consists of the substitution of methadone, a 
narcotic, under close supervision. If the patient on ma- 
thadone takes heroin he will notice no effect from it 
because of cross tolerance. Another approach uses cycla- 
zocine, a narcotic antagonist, not a narcotic. If heroin is 
taken after cyclazocine, no effect is noted. 

Taking the addict off heroin is not too difficult, but 
keeping him off is. He usually needs counselling, job 
training and other rehabilitative efforts. The Federal 
Government and some States have civil commitment and 
voluntary rehabilitation programs. Many more narcotic 
addict rehabilitation centers are coming into existence at 
the community level. At these centers the addict seeking 
a can be given all the rehabilitation assistance he 
needs. 


Is There a Relationship Between Heroin and Crime? 


Many addicts had criminal records before they became 
addicted. Nevertheless, a direct relationship between the 
addicted person and criminal activity does exist because 
of the need for large sums of money in order to support 
his “habit.” Shoplifting, pimping, prostitution, peddling 
heroin, and car theft are some of the crimes to which the 
addict resorts. When he is feeling symptoms of with- 
drawal, he may commit more violent crimes in order to 
obtain his drugs. 

Addicts who are sufficiently affluent to buy heroin will 
not commit criminal acts. The opiate state is one of 
passivity rather than aggression. 


What Are the Organized Crime Elements That Deal in 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs? 


Trafficking in heroin is usually undertaken by the or- 
ganized criminal elements based in major metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. These organizations have 
the manpower, financial ability, and international connec- 
tions with which to procure and successfully smuggle 
large quantities of heroin into the United States from 
France and other countries. To a lesser extent, numerous 
individuals and independent groups smuggle illicitly pro- 
duced Mexican heroin in small quantities across the 
Mexican border. 


What Is the Quality of Heroin Bought on the Street? 


Heroin is invariably diluted with milk sugar, quinine, 
or other materials. Capsules or cellophane “bags” which 
may vary from 0 to 10 percent heroin are sold to users 
for $2 to $10. The material is unsterile. Some of the 
heroin has been “cut” so much that the addict has a 








“needle habit,” not a heroin “habit.” A “needle habit” is 
one in which the user obtains gratification from hustling 
for narcotics and injecting himself with the material even 
though it contains little or no heroin. 







What About the “British System” of Dealing With Her- 


oin Addiction? 7 
by t 

Until recently, English heroin addicts were able to} 4. 
obtain heroin by prescription after registering with a phy- A 


sician. During the past decade, however, the number of cha 
known heroin addicts rose from a few hundred to several | incr 
thousand. The number known addicts under 20 years of | mat 
age increased from one in 1960 to 1,016 in 1969. (These } yea 
figures are regarded as underestimates, since many ad- | Am 
dicts do not come to official attention. ) abr 
As a result of this increase, the “system” was changed} 1 
in 1968. British physicians can no longer prescribe her- ) que 
oin. Instead, rehabilitation centers have been established _ me: 
for the treatment of drug addicts. In cases where total | the 
abstinence is not possible for an addict, some heroin orf 
methadone may be prescribed. The British system is con- ‘ our 
sidered a failure and has been modified to meet the | suf 
increasing problem of addiction. However, it has largely | hay 
prevented the involvement of organized criminal elements | dr 
in heroin traffic. At present, the illicit traffic consists of | mi 
addicts selling their supplies to others. otk 


Model Airplane Glue, Gasoline, Paint Thinner and Other jec 
Volatile Solvents Have Been Reported as Abusable\ Be 
Substances. What are Their Effects? sic 


These substances, which were obviously never meant 
to be taken by man, contain a variety of chemicals, some 


quite dangerous. Others are toxic only when used over P 
long periods. They provide a clouded mental state that} j, 
can develop into a coma. Temporary blindness has been} 4,, 
reported. Death is known to occur when the solvent is | ap 
inhaled without sufficient oxygen as, for example, when | jp, 
the individual loses consciousness and his mouth and ye 


nose fall into the plastic bag containing the solvents.) 7 
Damage to bone marrow, kidneys and lungs has been 
described in autopsy reports. 


What About Over-the-Counter Medicines? : 
| th 


Certain over-the-counter medicines have been taken in 
excess and have been used to “turn on.” Certain cough | 
syrups and the stay-awake and go-to-sleep preparations ¥ 
are sold without prescription and may cause dependence. |) 7 
Paregoric (camphorated tincture of opium), which is } : 
available in some States without a prescription, is also : 
being abused. 

Another way in which over-the-counter medicines and g 
other advertised products might contribute to the drug } : 
abuse problem is the implication of their message. When | 


children or adolescents repetitively hear that it is all right | : 
to take substances for minor emotional difficulties, they | ; 
may become conditioned to believe the idea. It is not 

desirable to promote the notion that taking a chemical | ' 


will solve the difficulties of everyday life. 


! 


Can Nutmeg Be Abused? 





If large amounts of nutmeg or mace are taken, they 
can induce a drunken, confused state. This requires 4 
substantial quantity, which can irritate the kidneys. 
Abuse has been reported in immature adolescents, and in 
prisoners who have access to these spices while working 
in prison kitchens. 
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CRACKING DOWN ON DRUG ABUSE 


The following article was drafted 
by the Bureau of Security and Consu- 
lar Affairs: 


Americans imprisoned on drug 
charges by foreign governments have 
increased in number by approxi- 
mately 62 percent within the last 
year. As of January, 1971, 700 
Americans were being detained 
abroad. 

This shocking increase is in part 
due to the fact that foreign govern- 
ments are now more strictly enforcing 
their laws dealing with drug abuse. It 
seems apparent, also, that many of 
our young American travelers may be 
suffering from naivete. They often 
have the misconception that foreign 
drug abuse laws do not exist, are 
minimal, or seldom enforced. An- 
other unfortunate illusion is that as 
American citizens, they are not sub- 
ject to the laws of foreign countries. 
Because of these false comprehen- 
sions, many tragic incidents have oc- 
curred. 

To help set the record straight, 
possession of drugs in Mexico may 
bring a sentence of two to nine years 
in jail. Lebanon is sentencing offend- 
ers one to three years for possession 
and use. In Turkey possession brings 
imprisonment for from three to five 
years and trafficking ten years to life. 
These are a few examples of the se- 


| verity of sentences. 


An American who is arrested 
abroad is often dismayed to discover 
that his trial is quite unlike those of 
the Perry Mason T.V. shows. 

The Anglo-Saxon judicial system 
which provides a jury trial and the 


| Opportunity to cross-examine wit- 


nesses does not operate in most other 
parts of the world. The assumption 
that one is innocent until proven 
guilty is by no means a universal con- 
cept. 

In Mexico the defendant will prob- 
ably appear before the judge once to 
make a statement in his defense. The 
rest of his trial consists of briefs pre- 
sented to the judge by the attorneys 
for the prosecution and defense. 

The judge has one year in which to 
render a decision on a case. Like our 
own courts, the Mexican courts are 
severely overloaded, and most Ameri- 
cans charged with narcotics offenses 
spend at least nine months in prison 
before the judge’s decision is made. 

_ In some countries, like Germany, it 
is impossible for a foreigner, who has 
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700 Americans Imprisoned Abroad 


no fixed residence in that country, to 
obtain bail. In other countries—Pan- 
ama is an example—the possession of 
narcotics is an unbailable offense. 

The conditions of imprisonment 
vary with the standard of living in 
each country. In the Middle East and 
many countries of South America, 
the State provides the cell and a sub- 
sistence diet. The family and friends 
of the prisoners are expected to pro- 
vide whatever other comforts their 
station in life can afford. An Ameri- 
can prisoner in these jails who can 
obtain money from his family can 
purchase bedding, clothing and extra 
food if he desires to do so. 

An American without funds must 
rely on the charity of the local Amer- 
ican Community to supply him with a 
blanket and warm clothing. In the 
absence of such charitable assistance, 
however, the consular officer has no 
government funds with which to re- 
lieve the prisoner’s situation. 

Two years ago, a young American 
teacher was arrested in the Middle 
East for possession of a small amount 
of hashish. She spent several months 
in one room in a provincial jail which 
served as a women’s section. 

The room had no source of light 
other than that which filtered through 
the bars of the door. During the win- 
ter, when the prisoners covered the 
bars of the door to keep out drafts, 
the cell was completely without light. 

Although the consular officer did 
her best to have the prisoner moved 
to a better equipped prison in a 
larger city, the law required that the 


altos = 


prisoner remain incarcerated in the 
city where she was arrested until the 
trial was concluded and sentence was 
passed. 

A young man who complains that 
he has had nothing but beans and 
tortillas to eat since his incarceration 
in a South American country almost 
a year ago, has another year and six 
months of the same diet to look for- 
ward to. He has no money of his own 
and the consular officer reports there 
are no local charitable resources from 
which to obtain supplements for his 
diet. 

American citizens arrested abroad 
are subject to the laws of that coun- 
try. Our consular officers do the best 
they can to assure the individual’s 
fair treatment under the legal proce- 
dures of the country involved. They 
cannot, however, represent them le- 
gally nor request special treatment on 
the basis that they are Americans. 
Moreover, the consular officers are 
unable to expend any U.S. Govern- 
ment funds in their behalf. 

When you travel abroad you 
should bear in mind that if narcotics 
are found in your car you may very 
well be charged with possession. Be 
careful in offering rides to strangers 
or acquaintances. Also be wary of 
“deals” to drive a strange car to an 
appointed destination. You may be 
transporting a fortune in hashish 
cleverly hidden throughout the vehi- 
cle. 

You are held responsible for a 
package found in Your possession 
whether or not you have knowledge 
of its contents. Before accepting the 
responsibility of delivering a package 
it would be wise to be satisfied as to 
what it contains. 





BOMBAY—Five cartons of medical supplies, a gift of the American people through 


“Operation Handclasp,” 


were given to the free children’s clinic run by the Inter- 


national Women’s Association of Bombay. In a ceremony at the Consulate Gen- 
eral, Mrs. James H. Bahti, far right, wife of the American Consul here and a 
former hemotologist, is shown making token presentation of the supplies to, from 
left to right, Dr. K. M. Parpia, Dr. S. Rajadhyaksha and Dr. M. S. Sheth. 
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Department Changes 
Duty Officer Week 


The Department, acting on an em- 
ployee’s suggestion, has changed the 
Duty Officer week from Friday to 
Friday to a new period—from the 
close of business on Wednesday to 
the opening of business the following 
Wednesday. 

The suggestion was submitted by 
FSO Carroll L. Floyd, then a Person- 
nel Officer in the Performance Evalu- 
ation Division (PO/PE), who re- 
ceived a cash award. Mr. Floyd is 
now serving with CORDS in Viet- 
Nam. 

Duty Officers now serve both prior 
to and immediately after the week- 
end. The change provides better con- 
tinuity on problems that carry 
through the weekend or require fol- 
low-up after the weekend. 

Duty Officers will lose only the 
weekend which occurs during their 
duty period for recreation or vaca- 
tion. Under the former system they 
frequently lost two weekends. 

The Operations Center (S/S—O) 
has requested each Bureau or compa- 
rable unit in the Department to sub- 
mit to it in writing, before the close 
of business on every Monday, the 
name and phone numbers of the 
officer or officers who will serve as 
Duty Officers for the week commenc- 
ing at the close of business on 
Wednesdays. 


New Treaty List Issued 


The Department recently published 
“Treaties in Force: A List of Treat- 
ies and Other International Agree- 
ments of the United States in Force 
on January 1, 1971.” 

This is a collection reflecting the 
bilateral relations of the United States 
with 155 countries or other political 
entities and the multilateral relations 
of the United States with other con- 
tracting parties to more than 370 
treaties and agreements on 82 sub- 
jects. It lists some 200 new treaties 
and agreements. 

This edition includes citations to 
Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the new 
compilation entitled Treaties and 
Other International Agreements of 
the United States of America 
1776-1949 (Bevans) which is now 
being published by the Department. 

The 1971 edition of “Treaties in 
Force” (394 pp.) is Department of 
State Publication 8567. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing 
a Washington, D.C. 20402, for 

ave. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI ||» 


Program March April May Length 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Administrative Training 
Administrative Operations and Management 29 “a on 
Departmental Officer Orientation 15 12 10 
General Foreign Service Orientation 15 12 18 
Consular Training 
Consular Operations 8 ‘<s 3 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations Correspondence Course 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures Correspondence Course 
Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 
Economic/Commercial Training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 22 
Political Training 
Science, Technology and Foreign Affairs 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
International Law 
Population Problems 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 
Communications Skills 
Effective Writing 
Public Speaking 
Reading Improvement 
Clerical Training 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Basic Communications 
Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriter 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Wives Training 
Wives’ Seminar 
Public Speaking 
Fundamentals of Foreign Service Living 
Student Revolt and the New Left 


NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR 
ON PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERNAL DEFENSE 


National Seminar 
Population Conference 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Atlantic Community 

Near East and North Africa 

Africa, SubSahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Vietnamese 


VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 


Basic Course 

District Operations Course 

Province Senior Advisor Course 

Extended Operations and Language Course 
Vietnamese Language 


*First four days of 08103 
**Open for registration 
tOverseas 
tAfternoon & evening 
§Evening course 
§§ Prerequisite 08106 
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14 weeks ’ for 
4 days* 
7% days 
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Shirley Pitts Wins 
$190 for Suggestion 


A GS-3 clerk-typist, Miss Shirley 
M. Pitts, who is employed in the 
Passport Office, SCA, has won $190 


for her Suggestion of the Month. 


Miss Pitts sug- 
gested a new pro- 
cedure for speed- 
ing up the typing 
of address labels. 

Adopted by 
the Department 
last August, her 
method was esti- 
mated to save 
$2,730 in man- 
power during the 
first year. 
winners of 


Miss Pitts 


Other recent cash 


_ awards for employee suggestions for 


} 


economy or efficiency are Ronald K. 
Large, OC/T (MPI), $100; Miss 
Catherine Nelis, O/MED, $50; 
Charles W. McGowan, S/S—S, CMS, 
$50; Miss Elizabeth A. Edwards, 
BF/FS/AB/PR, $50; Mrs. Greta M. 
§. Clark, EUR/EX/PER, $50; Nor- 
man R. McKone, OC/T, $50; Wil- 
liam M. Butler, O/MED, $50; John 
Cunningham, O/SY/EX, $50; and 
William J. McGovern, SCA/VO, 
$50. 

Each of the following won $25 
cash awards: 

Dominick Ramirez, SY/DO; John 
H. Christensen, Monterrey, Mexico; 
Mrs. E. Roberta Richards, SCA/VO; 
Mrs. Sarah N. Lucas, OC/T; Charles 
W. Devoe, OC/T; Lynwood L. 
Eaton, S/S—EX; John H. Moore, E/ 
OA/AN; Mrs. Sandra H. Rouse, 
CU/SP; Miss Gene Burke, Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Sally B. Pinkert-and Mrs. 
Sylvia L. Thomas, of BF/FS/AB/ 
RR, received $12.50 each for their 
suggestion, which was submitted 
jointly. 

Miss Phyllis A. Young, P/MS/ 
GPD, received a commendation for 
her suggestion. 


The most important and original 


feature of the Rogers Act of May 24, 


1924, was the amalgamation of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services 
into a unified Foreign Service, the 
members of which were given the offi- 
Cial title of “Foreign Service officer.” 
Henceforth the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services were to be known as 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States. 
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NEW OFFICERS—John Kenney, AID, former President of AFGE Local 1534, State 
and AID, at right, swears in the organization's new officers at a meeting on 
Feb. 26. Left to right, first row, are Doris Hoppin, State, Secretary; Lucy Quinn, 
State, Treasurer; Jeannette Carson, AID, Member at Large; and Mike Vela, AID, 
President. Second row, left to right, Ross B. Rolark, State, Member at Large; Gene 
Preston, State, Vice President; Charles H. Turner, AID, Vice President; and Harold 


S. Gray, AID, Chief Steward of the Local. 


AFGE Local 1534 Installs New Officers 


Members of Local 1534 of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees (AFGE), State Depart- 
ment and Agency for International 
Development, installed new officers, 
discussed union goals for 1971, and 
mapped plans for a membership drive 
at a meeting held on February 26. 

The new officers were sworn in by 
John Kenney, AID, former President. 
(See photo. ) 


Union goals for the year include 
increasing the present membership 
from 700 to 1,100; holding successful 
exclusive recognition drives in several 
Bureaus or equivalent units in AID 
and in the Department; and negotiat- 
ing successful contracts in these Bur- 
eaus or equivalent units. 


The Local again plans to request 
formal union representation on the 
AID Reorganization Task Force and 
to have a voice in the current reclas- 
sification procedures. 


Other goals include the installation 
of a “union hot line” phone so that 
members and prospective members 
may call at any time of the day or 
night and leave requests for union as- 
sistance, membership applications, or 
information on current union activi- 
ties. 


Four committees will be estab- 
lished to spell out the problems which 
are of special concern to employees 
in each career system—General 
Schedule (GS), Foreign Service, 
Wage Board and Foreign Service 
Staff. 


The local seeks to develop and dis- 
tribute model contracts for target bar- 
gaining units and to explain in detail 
the improvements that union repre- 
sentation can bring. 


KINSHASA—Ambassador Sheldon Vance 
is shown with a pygmy chieftain during 
a visit to the Congo's Ituri Forest. 





Department Honors 
Clement Sobotka at 


Retirement Ceremony 


Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration William B. Macomber, 
Jr., presented the Department’s Supe- 
rior Honor Award to Clement J. So- 
botka, Acting Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, at a retirement cer- 
emony in the Van Buren Room on 
February 19. (See photo.) 

Mr. Sobotka, who retired after 
nearly 45 years of dedicated govern- 
ment service, was honored for his 
“alert, creative and inspired leader- 
ship in resolving refugee and migra- 
tion problems during an 18-year pe- 
riod of continuous world strife.” 

In presenting the award Deputy 
Under Secretary Macomber warmly 
praised the refugee expert as “a fine, 
capable and humane gentleman.” 

Mr. Sobotka began his Federal ca- 
reer in 1926 and over the years 
served in the Government Printing 
Office, the War Department, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the 
Office of Price Administration. 

After serving as Assistant Director 
of Personnel for the latter agency he 
joined the State Department in 1946 
as Associate Director of Foreign 
Service Personnel. 

He later held such assignments as 
Attaché at the U.S. Embassy in Lon- 
don; member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; member of the staff of the 
U.S. Escapee Program; and Director 
of the Office of Refugee and Migra- 
tion Affairs. 

Mr. Sobotka also served on the 
United States Delegations to meetings 
of the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration and the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees—international organiza- 
tions concerned with refugees. 

From January 28, 1970, to Janu- 
ary 18 this year he was the Acting 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Refugee and Migration Af- 
fairs. 

An internationally recognized au- 
thority in his field, Mr. Sobotka had a 
leading role in consultation with the 
staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in the drafting of Public 
Law 87-510—the Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Act of 1962. 

That Act has become the basic 
charter of the U.S. Government in its 
participation in most of the programs 
for resolving alien refugee problems 
throughout the world. 
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Mr. Sobotka also appeared before 
the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees in the Congress to justify 
the Department’s budget on refugee 
and migration matters. 

His experience, ability and dedica- 
tion were highlighted during the 
Czechoslovak refugee crisis following 
the Soviet invasion of August 1968. 
He foresaw the need for assistance 
well before the invasion and began 
developing contingency plans. 

He prepared, presented and justi- 
fied a financial plan which provided 
funds to meet the crisis. 

Mr. Sobotka also coordinated U.S. 
Government, voluntary agency, and 


How to Avoid a Slip 


international organization efforts 
under emergency conditions which 
resulted in assistance to over 17,000 


Czech refugees in 1968 and 35,000 


in 1969. 

Earlier he took a leading role in 
initiating and carrying out the US. 
program to assist about 63,000 Ti- 
betan refugees, including the Dalai 
Lama, who fled from persecution by 
the Communist Chinese in 1959 and 
took refuge in India and Nepal. The 
program gave supplementary assist- 


aon nf ee 


— 


ance to that provided by India and | 


Nepal until there was no longer a 
need for such aid. 


or Fall in the Office 


1. Keep floors free of refuse such as rubber bands, paper clips, pencils 
and paper. Everyone’s cooperation in this matter is essential. 
2. Report all wet, oily, slippery or defective floor surfaces for immediate 


correction. 


3. Keep drop cords, loose wires, or conduits away from any location 


where they may cause tripping. 


4. Always use a proper stepladder or stand to reach material in high 


places—never a chair. 


5. Open file drawers are dangerous. When they are not in active use, 
close them to prevent an untimely fall. 

6. Keep obstructions away from aisles or other open work areas. A 
misplaced waste basket, a box of office supplies or a shopping bag could 


play havoc in an office. 
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President, Secretary 


Cite Cesare Tavella 


Consular Adviser Cesare C. Tavella 
| was honored by President Nixon and 
Secretary Rogers last month on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
his employment by the American 
Consulate in Turin. 

Mr. Tavella, who began his career 
| with the Consulate as an office boy 
and messenger at the age of 12, now 
| holds the rank of FSL-1 and the 

highest position among the Foreign 
Service local employees in Turin. 

He is responsible for the post’s 
most complicated consular and ad- 
ministrative matters and also serves 
s the Consulate’s prime observer on 
regional political developments. 

To honor Mr. Tavella’s “dedicated 
| service . . . to America and Amer- 
' icans,” President Nixon sent a cabled 
message to the Foreign Service em- 
ployee and later sent him the original 
signed letter: 


Dear Mr. Tavella: 


It was a special pleasure to learn 
that you will observe your 50th an- 
niversary of employment with the 
United States Government on Febru- 
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efforts } ary 1. I remember that when we met 
which | in Turin in 1948, you had already 
17,000 been working in the Consulate for 
35,000 | many years. 

| The dedicated service you have 
‘ole in | given to America and Americans has 
e US, | done much to strengthen the bonds 
0 Ti- of friendship, as well as the spirit of 
Dalai | SoPeration between the two coun- 
; ? tries. You have earned the gratitude 
ion by | of all of my fellow citizens, and | 
59 and | want to congratulate you on a re- 
i. The markable record of achievement. 
assist- With warm personal regards and 
ia and | best wishes, 
nger a 


} Sincerely, 
Richard Nixon 


Secretary Rogers also sent a special 
message expressing his appreciation. 
It read: 


Dear Mr. Tavella: 


It gives me great pleasure to join 
| your many friends in congratulating 
you on fifty years of service to our 
American Consulate in Turin. Your 
faithful and conscientious service, 
| Often in the face of hardship, is an 
| Inspiration to us all. 
With appreciation and best wishes 
for the future, 


Sincerely, 





William P. Rogers 








TURIN—Consul C. Melvin Sonne, Principal Officer, second from right, presents 
a 50-year Service Award to Cesare C. Tavella, senior local employee of the 
Consulate, at a reception in his honor on Feb. 1. Looking on are Mrs. Sonne, 
left, and Mrs. Tavella. Mr. Tavella also received a diamond 50-year emblem. 


In 1951 Mr. Tavella received the 
Department’s Meritorious Service 
Award signed by Secretary Dean 
Acheson. In 1964 he received a 40- 
year Length of Service Award signed 
by Secretary Dean Rusk. 

At a special ceremony in Turin on 
February 1 the Consular Adviser 
also received a gold-framed Certificate 
of Service signed by Ambassador to 
Italy Graham A. Martin. 

After joining the Consulate in 
1921 Mr. Tavella completed his 
schooling through part-time study, 
learned English on the job, studied 
consular functions, and then was pro- 
moted to clerk. 

He was married in 1934 to the 
former Delfina (Nayna) Ravizza, an 
American citizen whom he met while 
she was visiting the Consulate. 

On July 10, 1941, during World 


War II, the Consulate closed its 
doors. For several months Mr. 
Tavella remained hidden, but on 


October 3 of that year he was seized 
and imprisoned without formality or 
explanation. 

He was later accused of giving the 
American Consul military and eco- 
nomic information “harmful to Italy’s 
interests” and of opposing the regime 
through refusing to join the Fascist 
Party. He also refused to give infor- 
mation concerning the Consulate’s 
contacts. 

For a month he was kept in solitary 
confinement. During his imprison- 
ment he suffered from intense cold, 
lack of food and other hardships. 
After 72 days Mr. Tavella had lost 
70 pounds and was so weakened that 


the prison physician authorized his 
release, but he remained under strict 
police surveillance. 

By this time the Tavellas had ex- 
hausted their savings and had sold 
practically all their possessions. In 
July 1943 the Fascist regime was 
overthrown. But in September the 
German troops occupied Piedmont 
and began to round up all former 
political prisoners. Mr. Tavella eluded 
the Nazis by taking to the villages 
and farms surrounding Turin. 

Often separated from his wife and 
other relatives and seldom sleeping 
twice in the same place, he lived in 
fear of capture and even death until 
the final liberation of Italy on April 
26, 1945. 

A few days later Mr. Tavella re- 
ported to the Allied Military Govern- 
ment and was once again helping with 
American interests in Italy. When 
the Consulate was officially re-estab- 
lished on January 27, 1946, he was 
the first Italian employee to be re- 
hired. 

In 1963 the many Americans for 
whom he had worked through the 
years arranged an informal award, 
subscribing to a fund which enabled 
Mr. and Mrs. Tavella to visit the 
United States for a month. In Wash- 
ington they were warmly welcomed 
by Secretary and Mrs. Rusk. 


Cigarette smokers have a three to 
six times greater risk of heart attack 
than non-smokers, the Washington 
Heart Association says. But smokers 
who quit reduce their risk to near 
that of those who never smoked. 
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G. Frederick Reinhardt, 
Retired Ambassador, 59 


Ambassador (Ret.) G. Frederick 
Reinhardt 59, a former U.S. envoy 
to Viet-Nam, United Arab Republic, 
and Italy, died while driving to his 
home at Wohlen, 
Switzerland, 15 
miles west of Zu- 
rich, on February 
22. 


Since his retire- 
ment in 1968 Am- 
bassador Rein- 
hardt had served 
as a staff member 
of the Stanford 
Research _Insti- 
tute, in charge of 
the Zurich headquarters. 

The veteran diplomat began his ca- 
reer in 1935 with the International 
Boundary Commission for the United 
States and Mexico. He joined the 
Foreign Service in 1937 and over the 
years held such assignments as Politi- 
cal Adviser on the staffs of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway and General 
Alfred M. Gruenther during World 
War II; Deputy for Civil Affairs at 
the North American Treaty Organi- 
zation Defense College in Paris; and 
Director of the Office of East Euro- 
pean Affairs in the Department. 

In recent years he was Ambassa- 
dor to Viet-Nam, 1955-57. Counse- 
lor of the Department, 1957-60; 
Ambassador to the United Arab Re- 
public and Minister to Yemen, 
1960-61; and Ambassador to Italy, 
1961-68. 

He was President of the American 
Foreign Service Association from 
1959 to 1960. 

Ambassador Reinhardt leaves his 
wife, the former Lillian Larke Tootle, 
and four children—G. Frederick III, 
Anna Aurelia, Charles H. and Cath- 
erine, all of Zurich, and a brother. 

Friends of the late Ambassador 
have established the George Freder- 
ick Reinhardt Memorial Fund. Those 
who wish to participate may send 
checks to the Fund, in care of Mrs. 
Peter Belin, 1623 28th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 





Mr. Reinhardt 


Diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels are responsible for more 
deaths in this country—1,000,000 or 
54% —than all other diseases and 
causes combined. Call the Washing- 
ton Heart Association (296-4697) 
for information on how to reduce the 
risk of heart disease in your family. 
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Joseph R. Evans 


Joseph R. Evans, 85, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff Officer, died at 
St. John’s Hospital in Santa Monica, 
California, on February 9. 

Mr. Evans came to the Depart- 
ment in 1918 and two years later 
joined the Foreign Service as an Ar- 
chive Collator. In this capacity, he 
traveled extensively throughout Eu- 
rope and the Near East in the early 
twenties. His foreign posts of assign- 
ment were London, Paris, Rome, Bo- 
gota and Bern. At the time of his 
retirement in 1953 he was Budget 
and Fiscal Officer in Bern. 

Mr. Evans is survived by his wife, 
who resides at 1031 Fiske Street, Pa- 
cific Palisades, California 90272; one 
daughter, seven grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


A. Marion Mesropian 


Miss A. Marion Mesropian, 47, a 
Foreign Service Staff Secretary who 
recently served in Saigon, died at the 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital on February 21. 

Miss Mesropian was assigned to 
Saigon last year and returned to 
Washington for medical treatment in 
early February. 

She joined the Foreign Service in 
June 1957 and held assignments in 
Paris, Seoul, Bonn, Caracas and in 
the Department. 

Miss Mesropian leaves her father, 
Charles, and a sister, Mrs. Pauline 
Davis, of 94 Gordonhurst Avenue, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043; 
a sister, Diana, and a_ brother, 
Charles, Jr. 


Philomena G. D’Ambrosio 


Miss Philomena G. D’Ambrosio, 
41, a former Foreign Service Staff 
Secretary, died in Philadelphia on 
February 9. 

Miss D’Ambrosio, who joined the 
Foreign Service in October 1957, 
held assignments in the Department, 
Tokyo, Belgrade and Paris. She re- 
signed in December 1969. 

Miss D’Ambrosio’s immediate sur- 
vivors include her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Giulio T. Ambrosio, of the 
home address, 6311 Tulip Street, 
Philadelphia; three brothers, Camillo, 
Frank and Paul D’Ambrosio, and a 
sister, Mrs. Charles Judge. 





N. Paul Neilson Dies; 
Public Affairs Adviser 


N. Paul Neilson, 55, Director a 
Public Affairs for the Bureau of Eas, 
Asian and Pacific Affairs (EA), died! 
en route to a hospital on Februan| 
19. 

After 15 years’ experience as a re.’ 
porter, editor, radio news comments. 
tor and public relations executive, 
Mr. Neilson joined the overseas in-\ 
formation program of the State De. 
partment in 1948. He served with the} 
Foreign Service in Djakarta an 
Tokyo before transferring to the US.’ 
Information Agency at the time of its 
inception in 1953. 

He held many high level positions, 
with USIA, including Public Affair 
Officer in Burma in 1955 and 1956, 
for which he received the agency’ 
Meritorious Service Award. He tbe! 
came Deputy Assistant Director for 
the Far East for USIA in 1959 and’ 
Assistant Director for that region in, 
1960. 

Other assignments included Public 
Affairs Officer, Djakarta, 1962; 
Counselor of Embassy for Public Af- 
fairs, Geneva, 1962-65; Rehabilita- 
tion Development Adviser for AID in’ 
Saigon, 1966-67; and Chief of the, 
Psychological Operations Division, 
USIA, 1968-69. Mr. Neilson was z) 







tailed to EA in August 1969. 
Mr. Neilson’s survivors include his 
wife, Rhoda, and a daughter, Peri. 


Frank G. Siscoe 


Frank G. Siscoe, 57, a retired For- 
eign Service Officer, died at his home 
in Plainfield, N.J., on February 14. 

A former attorney with the De} 
partment of Justice, Mr. Siscoe joined | 
the Foreign Service in July 1947. He 
held such assignments as Consul a 
Prague, Political-Economic Officer a 
Rome, Administrative Officer a 
Moscow, Deputy Chief of the Soviet 
Foreign Branch in the Department, | 
and Deputy Chief of Mission at Wat-| 
saw and Copenhagen. 

From 1960 to 1965 Mr. Sisco 
was Director of the Soviet and East-| 
ern European Exchanges Staff. He 
also served in other Department’ 
posts in Soviet and Eastern Europeat 
affairs before retiring in 1968. After 
his retirement he lectured at Rutgers) 
University, wrote for the Copley) 
News Service, and was in private law 
practice. 

Mr. Siscoe leaves his wife, the for 
mer Anne Pinkerton, of the home aé-| 
dress, 138 East 7th Street, Plainfield. 
N.J., and a son, John, of Palo Alta.) 
Calif. 
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Adolph A. Berle, Jr., 76; 
Adviser to 3 Presidents 


Adolph A. Berle, Jr., 76, a former 
Adviser to three Presidents and a for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State, died 
at his home in New York on Febru- 
ary 17. 

A lawyer, author, and former pro- 
fessor of corporation law, Mr. Berle 
served as an adviser to Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man and John F. Kennedy. 

During his long career in public 
service he was Special Counsel for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion (1933-38); Assistant Secretary 
of State (1938-44); Ambassador to 
Brazil (1945-46); Chairman of 
President Kennedy’s Task Force on 
Latin America (1961); Consultant to 
the Secretary of State (1961-62), 
and a member of U.S. delegations to 
many international conferences. 

Mr. Berle leaves his wife, Beatrice; 
a son, New York State Assemblyman 
Peter A. A. Berle; two daughters, Be- 
atrice Meyerson of Washington and 
Alice Crawford of Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
his brother, Rudolph, and two sisters, 
Lina W. Berle, of New York and 
Miriam Clay of Paris, Ky. 

The family requests that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to Columbia Law 
School of Columbia University. 


OSLO—Philip Kingsland Crowe, Ambassador to Norway, was host fo a recent con- 
ference of American Ambassadors to Nordic countries. The meeting was one of a 
series of similar ones held in rotation in the Nordic capitals. Shown at a reception 
at the Embassy Residence are, from left to right, Ambassador to Sweden Jerome 
H. Holland, Ambassador to Iceland Luther !. Replogle and Mrs. Replogle, Mrs. 
Holland, Ambassador Crowe, Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Jr., and Ambassador Dudley, 
envoy to Denmark. Also present was Val Peterson, Ambassador to Finland. 


MEXICO CITY—Miss Barbara M. Watson, Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, and John H. Burns, 
Director General of the Foreign Service, attended the Principal Officers Conference here in January. They are shown on 
either side af Ambassador Robert H. McBride, second from right, front row, and with other conference participants. 
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An “Open Season” 
On Health Benefits 
Will Be Held Yearly 


The 10-year-old policy of the Civil 
Service Commission to hold a health 
benefits “open season” at least once 
every three years is about to be 
changed to an open season once each 
year. 

Under current regulations, Federal 
employees have had an opportunity 
to enroll in the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits program or to change 
their enrollments at least once every 
three years. Annuitants were gener- 
ally given the same opportunity to 
change their enrollments. 


Since the last opportunity, referred 
to as an “open season,” was provided 
in November 1969, the next, under 
current regulations, must be offered 
no later than Novemter 1972. 


Under the new regulation, which 
first must be published in the Federal 
Register, an “open season” will be 
held- November 15—30, 1971, and 
November 15-30 of each year there- 
after. 


The most important advantage 
seen under the new system is that it 
permits more frequent adjustment of 
plans or options because of premium 
and benefit changes in the 40 plans 
that participate in the program. Other 
dissatisfactions with the present sys- 
tem that were noted in the Commis- 
sion’s study would be substantially 
lessened by the certainty that adjust- 
ment would be possible within one 
year. For example, an employee who 
loses outside health insurance cover- 
age when his (or her) spouse’s pri- 
vate employment terminates will be 
able to enroll in the Federal program 
within a maximum of one year’s time. 


Also, employees or annuitants who 
move into a geographic area served 
by a group-practice or individual- 
practice plan for which they were not 
previously eligible will not have to 
wait as long as three years to take 
advantage of their newly acquired eli- 
gibility. Similarly, an employee who 
joins a union that sponsors a plan 
will be able to enroll in that plan 
within a maximum time of one year. 

During the open season to be held 
in November, employees who are not 
enrolled will be able to enroll. Both 
employees and annuitants who are 
enrolled will be able to change from 
one plan or option to another and to 
change from a self-only to a family- 
type of enrollment. 
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Consumer Price Index Box Score Bi 


The new consumer price index (CPI), comparing current prices with 
those in 1967, reached 119.2 in January.* This is 3% over the level for 


May 1970, the current Civil Service base month. 

If the index holds at or above this level during February and March, i 
another Civil Service annuity increase will become effective June 1, 1971. || 
If the index proves to have fallen below 119.2 in February or March, |! 
an increase would be delayed until it again reaches that level and holds 


it for three consecutive months. fe 
Assuming the index does not fall, the Civil Service annuity increase pe 
will equal at least 4% —1% plus the percentage difference between 115.7 || 
(the level for the base month 1970) and the level for January, February | } ingtc 
or March, whichever is highest. Cae 
It will be payable to all Civil Service annuitants on the rolls on the |! = 
effective date of June 1, 1971. Present employees eligible to retire under | “™ J 
the Civil Service retirement system may receive the increase if they retire oe 
on or before May 31, 1971. ; a 
In the Foreign Service cycle, October 1970 is the base month. The = 
next Foreign Service increase will not occur until the CPI rises to 121.7 || Je 
(3% above the level for October on the new index scale) and holds that Und 
level for three consecutive months. j Spec 
The CPI is a number which shows the relationship of current prices a 
with those of a base period. Effective this year, the base period was | ' a 
changed from the average for 1957—1959 to the average for 1967. The bie 
new index numbers are therefore different from those published in the f -_ 
NEWSLETTER in the past. or 


There have been questions about what constitutes a 3% rise in the : 
index. A 3% rise does not occur when the index increases by 3 points, |) “8" 
for example from 118.1 (the level for October 1970) to 121.1. That | 
would be an increase of less than 3%. 3% of 118.1 is 3.54. Therefore || 


the index must rise by 3.6 points to 121.7 to be a full 3% above 118.1. oe 
the index must rise by , 


* Latest released as the NEWSLETTER went to press. » Sch 
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the Audio-Visual Services Division, prepares fo install it in the flag exhibition 
in the Department's Diplomatic Lobby. Cambodia’s flag, its national anthem 
and name were changed when it was proclaimed a republic on October 9, 1970.) AT 


NEW FLAG FLIES—Ambassador Sonn Voeunsai, right, of the Khmer Republic (for 
merly Cambodia), displays his country’s new flag as Fernleigh Graninger, Chief of 
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Secretary Rogers flew to Key Bis- 
_cayne, Florida, with President Nixon 
}on February 11, returning to Wash- 

} ington on February 15. Mrs. Maggie 

' Runkle, the Secretary’s Personal As- 
, sistant, accompanied him. Mrs. Rog- 
ers joined the Secretary there on Feb- 
ruary 13 after being honored at a 
luncheon given by Mortar Board, an 
academic honorary society. 

James P. Murphy has joined the 
' Under Secretary’s staff as Deputy 
Special Assistant for Prisoner of War 
Matters. Mr. Murphy was previously 
with the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research and prior to that was a Po- 
litical Officer in Vientiane. 

Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor of 
the Department, addressed the For- 
eign Policy Conference for Student 
Teachers in the International Confer- 
| ence Room, February 3. The Coun- 
selor also spoke at a dinner at the 
George Washington University Law 
» School, February 17, on “Current 
Trends in U.S. Foreign Policy.” 

Alan H. Flanigan, former Chief of 
Peruvian Political Affairs in the 
Office of Andean and Pacific Affairs, 
reported for duty as Special Assistant 
to the Counselor, replacing Erik S. 
Ronhovde, who has been assigned to 
the Office of Soviet Union Affairs. 

Jerry L. Inman, Youth Advisor, 
and Donald F. McHenry, Special As- 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


Fa end a 


sistant to the Counselor, attended a 
meeting of the Foreign Affairs Task 
Force of the White House Confer- 
ence on Youth, held in Tampa, Flor- 


ida, February 12-14. Mr. Inman 
gave discussion briefings for the Basic 
Officers Course on “U.S. Government 
International Youth Activities,” at 
the Foreign Service Institute, Febru- 
ary 24 through March 12. Mr. Inman 
also visited military bases in the U.S. 
and Panama, February 24 through 
March 12, to review training pro- 
grams for foreign military officers. 

Charles F. Dunbar, Jr., formerly 
an Associate Operations Officer, Op- 
erations Center (S/S—O), has re- 
ported for duty as a Secretariat Staff 
Officer in S/S-S. 

William E. Barreda, former Asso- 
ciate Operations Officer, $/S—O, has 
been assigned as Staff Assistant to 
Ambassador-at-Large David Kennedy 
(S/AL). 

Miss Lange Schermerhorn, for- 
merly in Saigon, has reported for 
duty as an Associate Operations 
Officer in S/S—O. 

George P. Delaney, Special Assist- 
ant and Coordinator for International 
Labor Affairs, addressed the Execu- 
tive Board meetings of the Maritime 
Trades Department and the Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
of the AFL-CIO at their mid-winter 
sessions, February 8-12, in Bal Har- 
bour, Florida. 








——— 


AT THE DEPARTMENT—Secretary Rogers meets with the White House Fellows, gathered in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. 





Charles W. Bray has joined S/PRS 
as Director of the Office of Press Re- 
lations. Mr. Bray was formerly the 
Public Affairs Adviser for the Bureau 
of African Affairs. 

Donald L. McKernan, Coordinator 
of Ocean Affairs and Special Assist- 
ant for Fisheries and Wildlife (S/ 
FW-COA); Burdick H. Brittin, Dep- 
uty Coordinator in S/FW-COA; and 
Russell E. Fredrick, of S/FW-—COA, 
went to Jacksonville, Florida, for a 
meeting of the State Department’s 
Fishing Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, February 10 and 11. Mr. Brittin 
proceeded to London for discussions 
with officials of the Government of 
the United Kingdom on law of the 
sea matters, February 12-14. On 
February 12 and 13, Mr. Fredrick 
attended discussions with the U.S. 
Consul General in Nassau, Bahamas, 
on developments in U.S.-Bahamas 
fisheries problems. 

Mr. Brittin participated in a forum 
of the National Canners Association 
on January 25 in Chicago, Illinois. 
Mr. Brittin also met in Tokyo and’ 
Seoul with government officials for 
consultations on law of the sea, Janu- 
ary 29 through February 6. 

Clement J. Sobotka, Director of 
the Office of Refugee and Migration 
Affairs, retired from the Department 
on February 20, after 45 years of 
government service. 


Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
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Assistant to the Secretary for Popula- 
tion Matters, spoke on January 27 at 
the World Outreach meeting, Church 
of the Pilgrims, Washington, D.C., on 
“Population and Christian Outreach.” 
On February 3, he acted as chairman 
of a panel on Population Growth and 
Economic Progress at the Foreign 
Policy Conference for Student Teach- 
ers, held at the Department of State. 
That same day he addressed the Co- 
operative Forum on Population and 
Environment; on February 11, the 
staff of the Foreign Affairs Division 
of the Library of Congress Legislative 
Reference Service on Population Pol- 
icy and Congressional Interest; and 
on February 17, the International Af- 
fairs Club of American University on 
Population Programs and _ Interna- 
tional Service. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs David D. Newsom and Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations 
David M. Abshire hosted a reception 
for members of the Congressional Af- 
rican ad hoc Caucus on January 25 
at the Department. Previously, on 
January 21, Mr. Newsom chaired a 
meeting of the AF Advisory Council, 
and on January 28, he spent the eve- 
ning at Front Royal, Virginia, engag- 


FORT LAMY—On behalf of ve Achaia Labor Center (AFL-CIO), Am- 











ing in informal conversations with a 
class of new Junior Officers. During 
the week of February 3, Mr. Newsom 
spoke to the Senior Seminar at FSI 
and participated in a series of meet- 
ings with a Scholar-Diplomat Seminar 
Group interested in Africa. At the 
end of the week, he hosted a recep- 
tion for the educators. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary C. 
Robert Moore attended the confer- 
ence of Public Affairs Officers from 
the Arab countries, held in Tunis 
during the week of January 18. Fol- 
lowing that, he visited Uganda, 
Rwanda, Burundi, Congo (K), the 
Central African Republic and Chad 
before returning to Washington. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary W. 
Beverly Carter taped an interview for 
WHY-TV’s show, “Black Perspec- 
tive,” on January 20. The interview 
will be broadcast later by the Phila- 
delphia station. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
S. Smith attended the UN Economic 
Commission for Africa meetings in 
Tunis during the week of February 8. 

James J. Blake, Country Director 
for North African Affairs, partici- 
pated in a seminar held in the De- 
partment, January 26, for the Ameri- 
can-Arab Association for Commerce 
and Industry. 

O. Rudolph Aggrey, 


Country 





bassador Terence A. Todman presented a check for $9,700 to the Centre de Forma- 


tion Professionnelle et de Perfectionnement. The money, which is the second part 
of a $25,000 grant from the Labor Center, will be used to provide scholarships 
for vocational training. Shown with Ambassador Todman, third from right, as he 
toured the training center are, left to right, Sylvestre Yamsala, Director of Cabi- 
net, Ministry of Labor, Youth and Sports; a young instructor; Michel N’Gangbet, 
Secretary-General, Fort Lamy Chamber of Commerce; Ali Keke, Minister of Labor, 


Youth and Sports; and Dominique Simon, Director of the center. 
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Director for West African Affain 
(AF/W), was a guest on WTOP. 
TV’s “Harambee” program on Feb 
ruary 1, and was interviewed by th 
station’s Urban Affairs Editor — 
Aldrich. On February 18, Mr. Ag 
grey attended the Aggrey Fellowship 
Committee meeting at the Hazy 
Foundation in New Haven, Connect. 
cut, where eight young professon) 
from the Universities of Ethiopia 
Dar Es Salaam, Nigeria, Liberia an 
Ghana were selected for 1971-7) 
awards and three 1970-71 Agere 
fellows were granted renewals. 

After completion of consultation, 
here, Ambassador Samuel Z. Wester. 
field, Jr., returned to Monrovia. 

On February 1, John D. Stempk, 
Country Officer for Ghana and Togo; 
taped a television show on Africa 
which will be shown July 13 o 
Washington’s Channel 4. He was also, 
one of two panelists on a television’ 
show, February 3, and subsequentl 
spoke to the Conference of Student 
Teachers on “Youthful Impact on, 
American Foreign Policy.” 

Charles E. Rushing, formerly Po- 
litical Officer, Vientiane, was in AF 
W on consultation before going to 
Liberia as Economic Officer. 

John Brennan and Miss Arlen 
Render have departed to take Up, 
their first Foreign Service duties in 
Abidjan. 

Mrs. Hortencia T. Gencalp joined! 
AF/W as secretary to the County} 
Officer for Mali, Senegal and The 
Gambia and to AF/W’s Economic 
Officer. 

Herman J. Cohen, Country Direc-) 
tor for Central African Affairs (AF 
C), spoke at the World Affairs Cen- 
ter, Hartford, Connecticut, on Febr-) 
ary 23, on the subject of “The Third 
World—Its Emergence and Impl} 
tions.” 

James A. Parker and Walter A\ 
Hayden have joined AF/C as Alter) 
nate Country Director and Econom! 
Officer, respectively. 

Kenneth L. Brown, Count 
Officer for Zambia, spoke on “The! 
Black Movement and Its Effect on 
U.S. Foreign Policy” on February 19 
during Black Heritage Week at th! 
University of Maryland, Eastem’ 
Shore. 

David -H. Shinn, Country Offices 
for Somalia, spoke to the Counterit-| 
surgency Elective of the Air Con 
mand and Staff College at Maxwell’ 
Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala 







bama, February 11, on the situation? 


in the Horn of Africa. \ 
Oliver S. Crosby, Country Directot 


for Southern African Affairs (AF } 


S), was interviewed by WRC/NBC 
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TV, February 15, on the subject of 
“Foreign Policy for the Seventies.” 
During February, Mr. Crosby spoke 
on South Africa at St. Timothy’s 
School, Stevenson, Maryland. 

Harvey F. Nelson, Jr., Alternate 
Country Director, AF/S, spoke to 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the American Legion about South 
Africa on February 16. On February 
17, Mr. Nelson briefed USIA officers 
on U.S. policy toward South Africa. 

Mark E. Mohr, Assistant Country 
Officer, AF/S, spoke on U.S. policy in 
Southern Africa at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas; at 
Southwestern Union College, Kenne, 
Texas; and at East Texas State Uni- 
versity, Commerce, Texas, January 
20-22. Mr. Mohr has now departed 
AF/S for training at FSI prior to tak- 
ing up his duties at Taipei in August. 

Peter Hooper, Jr., formerly Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Pretoria, received 
a Superior Honor Award in February 
for his work in Pretoria. 

Also in the Department on consul- 
tation recently were the following per- 
sonnel: 

Lucille French, from Kinshasa; 
John F. Filakovsky, from Paris, 
transferred to Conakry; Doyle W. 
Stour, from Rome, transferred to 
Mogadiscio; Jane McNair, from Lis- 
bon, transferred to Tananarive; Joyce 
C. Blackmon, from Port-au-Prince, 
transferred to Tunis; June Darling, 
from Freetown, transferred to the 
Department; Larry V. Luther, from 
Monrovia and return; Paul R. Geli- 
nas, from Benghazi, transferred to Vi- 
entiane. 


Herman J. Rossi, from Depart- 
ment (O/FSI), transferred to Blan- 
tyre; Kenneth R. Robinson, from Bu- 
charest, transferred to Monrovia; 
Bonnie L. Johnson, from Bangui, 
transferred to Paris; Jerry Malone, 
from Bukavu, transferred to Cape 
Town; Joan Walsh, from Tunis and 
return; Lois Shiermeyer, from Port 
Louis, transferred to Madras; Susan 
Stone, from Caracas, transferred to 
Cotonou. 

Luther T. Taylor, from Lagos, 
transferred to Madrid; John A. 
Boyle, from Tripoli, transferred to 
London; Gwen Robinson, from Kin- 
shasa; Catherine McMann, from 
Paris, transferred to Abidjan; Laura 
Jean Johnson, from Bangkok, trans- 
ferred to Bamako; Randolph S. Phil- 
lips, from Department, transferred to 
Addis Ababa; Hugh MacDougall, 
from OEO, New York, transferred to 
Lourenco Marques. ‘ 

Robert E. Watkins, from Depart- 
ment, transferred to Yaounde; Stuart 
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TOKYO—Miss Francis E. Vall, second from right, a secretary at the Embassy here, 
is shown attending the Kagami-Biraki (cutting of New Year's rice-cakes) ceremony 
at the Kodokan Judo School. Miss Vall, a student at the school, is savoring 
the delicacy of Oshiruko, a sweet bean soup, with the aid of chopsticks. 


A. Willa, from Vientiane, transferred 
to Monrovia; Joseph D. Del Principe, 
from Department, transferred to 
Kampala; David M. Taggart, from 
Department, transferred to Dakar; 
Alfred P. Capelli, from Department, 
transferred to Conakry; David L. 
Collins, from Accra, transferred to 
Department; Gretchen F. Bell, from 
Department, transferred to Abidjan. 


James A. Parker, from Yaounde, 
transferred to Department; Melinda 
L. Kimble, from Department (FSI), 
transferred to Tripoli; Walter C. 
Horn, from Department, transferred 
to Monrovia; Charles E. Rushing, 
from Vientiane, transferred to Mon- 
rovia; Donald B. Replogle, from De- 
partment, transferred to Nairobi; 
Gregory D. Strong, from Department, 
transferred to Ouagadougou; and 
Warren E. Littrel, Jr., from Depart- 
ment, transferred to Bujumbura. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
addressed the Senior Seminar at FSI, 
January 22, on “Japan’s Developing 
Role in East Asia.” On January 28, 
Ambassador Green spoke to college 
newspaper editors about “U.S. Policy 
in East Asia,” and the following day 
addressed the graduate class of the 
U.S. Mariae Corps Amphibious War- 
fare School in Virginia on the “Nixon 


Doctrine in East Asia.” At the Wash- 
ington meeting of the U.S. National 
Committee of the Pacific Basin 
Economic Corporation Counsel (PB- 
ECC) on February 8, Mr. Green 
made opening remarks about “Gov- 
ernment Interests in Privately Spon- 
sored PBECC Movement.” 

On January 22, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Winthrop G. Brown ad- 
dressed the Senior Seminar on “Ja- 
pan’s Role in Asia.” On January 28 
he briefed a group of college sities 
on “U.S. Policy in East Asia.” On 
February 10 he addressed the 95th 
Class of Foreign Service Officers on 
“The Fundamentals of Negotiation,” 
and the next day he gave a lecture on 
Korea to the pupils of Stone Ridge 
School. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam Sullivan spoke to graduate stu- 
dents from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, January 28, on 
“Current Developments in Indo- 
china.” Virginia Business Leaders, 
sponsored by U.S. Senator William B. 
Spong, Jr. (D.-Va.), also were ad- 
ressed by Ambassador Sullivan on 
“Viet-Nam Developments.” He also 
spoke to the Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence of Student Teachers concerning 
“Developments in Southeast Asia.” 
On February 15 Ambassador Sulli- 
van made comments concerning 
“U.S. Policy in the Far East Follow- 
ing Vietnamization” to the American 
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Legion National Security and Foreign 
Relations Commission. 

On February 8, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Herman Barger made a for- 
mal address and participated in the 
Washington meeting of the U.S. Na- 
tional Committee of the Pacific Basin 
Economic Corporation Counsel. 

On consultation in the Department 
recently were Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker from Saigon, accompanied by 
Walter L. Cutler, Charles B. Salmon 


CORDS Highlights 


Francis B. Corry has been pro- 
moted from Deputy Senior Advisor, 
Binh Dinh province, to Senior Ad- 
visor, Binh Thuan province, Military 
Regional (MR) II. John Ford has 
been promoted from Deputy Senior 
Advisor, Quan Long district, An 
Xuyen province, to Senior Advisor, 
Thanh Binh district, Kien Phong 
province, MR IV. 

Assignments for officers recently 
arriving Viet-Nam include: 

Lawrence Grossman, Assistant 
Area Development Officer, Kien Hoa 
province, MR TV; Robert Taylor, 
Deputy Senior Advisor, Phu Vinh 
district, Vinh Binh province, MR IV; 
Hilton Graham, Government Devel- 
opment Officer, Quang Ngai prov- 
ince, MR I; Howard Lange, Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Development 
Officer for Thua Thien province and 
concurrently Deputy Municipal Ad- 
visor for Hue city, MR I; John Gra- 
ham, New Life Development Chief, 
Thuan Thien province, MR I; and 
Carroll Floyd, New Life Develop- 
ment Chief, Binh Thuan province, 
MR II. 

The following officers have been 
assigned out of CORDS: 

Gregory Johnson, to Japanese lan- 
guage training; John G. Muelke, to 
EA/RA; Thomas H. Carter, to FSI 
Economic Studies; Arthur L. Kobler, 
to FSI Economics Studies; Alfred R. 
Barr, to S/S—O; and Richard B. 
Owen, to PER/CA. 

On January 26, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs William H. Sullivan presented 
Meritorious Honor Awards to the fol- 
lowing officers for their service with 
the CORDS program in Viet-Nam: 
Jay H. Blowers, SCI/EN; Elizabeth 
N. Landeau, on detail to the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Walter M. Notheis, 
OPR; Frederick C. Elfers, DOD; 
Thomas Parker, Jr., now in Japanese 
language training; Thomas J. Wajda, 
Dakar; Dennis G. Harter, now in 
Chinese language training; and Frank 
N. Burnett, EA/LC. 
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and Eva S. Kim; Ambassador Wil- 
liam J. Porter, from Seoul; Henry L. 
T. Koren, POLAD, Honolulu; Ri- 
chard L. Sneider, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Tokyo; Reppard Hicks, who 
is en route to Wellington where he is 
assigned as Budget and Fiscal Officer; 
John A. Murtha, en route to Can- 
berra; and James O. Mazingo, en 
route to Seoul. 

Recent assignments in East Asia 
include the following: 

James E. Baker, from FSI Univer- 
sity Training to Tokyo as Economic- 
Commercial Officer; Richard A. 
Bienvenue, from Nairobi to Saigon as 
General Services Officer; Herbert A. 
Cochran, from Tokyo to Yokohama 
for Japanese language training; Hil- 
bron C. Eldon, from Lagos to Saigon 
as Building Services Specialist; Wil- 
liam E. Grant, from the War College 
to the Bureau as International Rela- 
tions Officer in the Office of the 
Country Director for Indonesia; Wil- 
liam R. Jackson, from Hong Kong to 
Saigon as General Services Officer. 

Gilbert S. Maxwell, Jr., from Mon- 
rovia to Saigon as Building Services 
Specialist; Alfred H. Neal, Jr., from 
Addis Ababa to Tokyo as Consular 
Officer; Thomas Parker, Jr., from 
FSI language training to Tokyo as 
Political Officer; Edward F. Richards, 
from OEO to the Country Director’s 
office for Laos/Cambodia as Interna- 
tional Relations Officer; James C. 
McClure, from Canberra to Seoul, as 
Communications & Records (C&R) 
Assistant; Linda Vander Venter, 
from Bangkok to the Bureau as Sec- 
retary. 

Ralph A. Booher, from Yaounde 
to Singapore as General Services Of- 
ficer; James R. Bullington, from FSI 
Thai language training to Chian Mai 
as Consular Officer; John R. David, 
from the Bureau to Phnom Penh as 
General Services Officer; Faye Dunn, 
from the Department to Rangoon as 
Personnel Officer; Charles W. Free- 
man, Jr., from Taichung language 
training to the Office of Asian Com- 
munist Activities as Political Officer. 

Frank A. Gerardot, Jr., from the 
Department to Bangkok as Economic- 
Commercial Officer; William W. 
Gonz, from Vientiane to Saigon as 
General Services Officer; Erland H. 
Heginbotham, from the Department 
to Djakarta as Economic-Commercial 
Officer; Thomas C. James, from 
Brussels to Bangkok as General Serv- 
ices Officer; Wesley P. Kriebel, from 
Air War College to the Country 
Director’s office for Korean Affairs 
as International Relations Officer, 
General. 

James R. Matz, from the Depart- 





ment to Djakarta as Economic-Com. 
mercial Officer; Graham W. Metson, 
Jr., from the Bureau to Hong Kon 
as Political Officer; Mary Murphy, 
from Rio de Janeiro to Bangkok a 
Personnel Officer; William F. Rope, 
from FSI Taichung language training 
to Hong Kong as Political Officer, 
James W. Shinn, from Naha to the 
Country Director’s Office for Jape. 
nese Affairs as International Rela-| 
tions Officer, General. 

Richard G. Smith, from Taipei to 
Rangoon as_ Political-Economic 
Officer; Thomas H. Walsh, from 
Madras to Djakarta as Economic.’ 
Commercial Officer; Paul R. Wisger- 
hof, from Yokohama language train- 
ing to Tokyo as Economic-Commer-| 
cial Officer; Michael M. Pingree, 
from Madrid to Rangoon as C&R As. 
sistant; Ward D. Barmon, from the 
Bureau to FSI Chinese language 
training. 

Lee S. Bigelow, from Udorn to 
Bangkok as Political-Military Officer; 
Michael B. Cook, from FSI Thai lan- ) 
guage training to Udorn as Consular; 
Officer; Lois M. Day, from Warsaw 
to Seoul as Consular Officer; Richard 
E. Hecklinger, from Stuttgart to 
Manila as Economic-Commercial Of- 
ficer; Harlan Y. M. Lee, from 
Udorn to Bangkok as _ Political 
Officer; Hallock R. Lucius, from! 
Lagos to Bangkok as Economic- 
Commercial Officer. 

John T. McCarthy, from Chiang 
Mai to Bangkok as Political Officer;| 
Robert W. Moore, from the Senior! 
Seminar, FSI, to the Bureau as Coun-| 
try Director for Indonesia; Howard! 
F. Mushett, from the Department to| 
Vientiane as Security Officer; David! 
E. Reuther, from Thai language 
training to Udorn as _ Consular! 
Officer; Mary E. Van Horn, from 
Saigon to the Bureau; Mathew P.| 
Ward, from BEX to the Bureau as 
Staff Assistant; Donna J. Buchanan. | 
from Tokyo to Saigon as Secretary; 
Harvey A. Eidenberg, from the Bu- 
reau to Hong Kong as C&R Assist-| 
ant; James Carter, from Tampico (0; 
Rangoon as Consular Officer. 

Joseph E. Lake, from the Depart 
ment to Taichung language training; 
Alan Romberg, from Hong Kong to 
the Office of Asian Communist Activ-| 
ities as Political Officer; John E. 
Kwiatkowski, from Monrovia to Wel, 
lington as C&R Officer; Patricia Mur 
phy, from Beirut to Taipei as si 












tary; Mary F. Wilson, from Madrid 
to Saigon as Secretary; Joseph E-| 
Zeman, from Lima to Seoul as C&R) 
Assistant. 

Richard Kilpatrick, from the Bu 
reau’s Office of Public Affairs to th 
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GERMAN VISITORS—Veteran Foreign Service Local Employees Karen Oppel and Matilde Gaertner, from the Consulate Gen- 
eral at Munich, called on staff members of the Bureau of European Affairs (EUR), February 19, during their recent visit to 
the United States. Pictured, from left to right, are Barbara Bowen and Ernst Conrath, Post Management Section, Office of the 
Executive Director, EUR; Mrs. Oppel; Stanley S. Carpenter, Executive Director, EUR; and Miss Gaertner. 


Director’s Office for Asian Commun- 
ist Activities as International Econo- 
mist; Mary J. Ahlert, from Seoul to 
Naha as Consular Officer; Frank C. 
Bennett, from the Office of Asian 
Communist Activities to the Office of 
Philippine Affairs as International 
Relations Officer; Henry A. Engle- 
brecht, from Zurich to Taichung for 
language training; Richard B. Finn, 
from Manila to the Bureau. 

Richard C. Howland, from the De- 
partment to Vientiane as Political Of- 
ficer; Charlotte S. Landrum, from 
Naha to Sydney as Consular Officer; 
William M. Nikolin, from Sydney to 
Naha as Consular Officer; Gwendo- 
lyn Quartsman, from Manila to Seoul 
as Consular Officer; Maurice M. 
Tanner, from Bangkok to Songkhla 
as Principal Officer; Lucille Martin, 
from Bamako to Djakarta as Secre- 
tary; and Joanne Thompson, assigned 
as a Secretary in the Office of the 
Viet-Nam Working Group. 


European Affairs 


Ambassador to Spain Robert C. 
Hill was in the Department, January 
21-27, participating in the official 
visit of Prince Juan Carlos of Spain. 
George W. Landau, Country Director 
for Spain and Portugal (SPP), was 
the Department’s coordinator for the 
visit. 

Ambassador to Italy Graham A. 
Martin returned from Rome to par- 
ticipate in the official visit of Italian 
Prime Minister Emilio Colombo, 
February 18-22. Robert M. Beaudry, 
Country Director for Austria, ‘Italy 
and Switzerland (AIS), served as co- 
ordinator for the visit. A unique fea- 
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ture of this visit was the fact that 
portions of the visit, including prepa- 
rations, were filmed by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS) for tele- 
vising on the “Sixty Minutes” pro- 
gram during the first week of March. 

Ambassador Kenneth Rush, Ger- 
many, was in the Department for 
consultation on February 3 and 4. 

Ambassador Arthur K. Watson, 
France, was in Washington for con- 
sultations, January 26 and 27. He 
was accompanied by Robert Ander- 
son, Counselor for Political Affairs. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Mar- 
garet Joy Tibbetts participated in the 
World Affairs Conference on Scandi- 
navia, held at Texas Tech University 
in Lubbock, Texas, February 11 and 
12, and was the principal speaker at 
the banquet culminating the confer- 
ence. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Ri- 
chard T. Davies was interviewed Jan- 
uary 28 on the topic, “The Soviet 
Union,” for Columbia University 
Radio WKCR. On February 11, Mr. 
Davies visited Nebraska and was in- 
terviewed at a press conference in 
Lincoln covered by KLON-TV 
(CBS), KUON-TV (NET), radio 
station KFOR (ABC), and The Star, 
The Journal and Omaha World 
Record newspapers. In Crete, Ne- 
braska, Mr. Davies met with students 
and faculty members of Doane Col- 
lege, and participated in an hour-long 
television seminar on “East-West Re- 
lations,” held under the auspices of 
the Nebraska Educational Television 
Council for Higher 
(NETCHE). 

During the period from February 
12 to March 7, Mr. Davies visited 
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U.S. posts in Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Poland, the So- 
viet Union, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
where he met with the U.S. Ambassa- 
dors and Embassy and Consulate 
personnel. He also called on high- 
ranking foreign officials in each coun- 
try. 

Mortimer D. Goldstein, Country 
Director, United Kingdom, Malta and 
Ireland (BMI), visited London, Feb- 
ruary 4-10, to participate, with As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs Philip H. Trezise, in U.S.-U.K. 
talks on British agricultural policy. 

Mr. Landau (SPP) spoke at the 
Army Intelligence School on “The 
Role of the Country Director” on 
February 2. 

On January 22, Adolph Dubs, 
Country Director, Soviet Union Af- 
fairs (SOV); addressed a class of 
some 50 officers and civilians at the 
Defense Intelligence School. He 
spoke on U.S.-Soviet relations, after 
which there was a question and an- 
swer period. Mr. Dubs also addressed 
the Federal Executive Institute at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, on February 
2. His topic was U.S.-Soviet problems 
in the ’70s. 

Jack Perry, of the Multilateral Po- 
litical Relations Section, SOV, spoke 
to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the American Legion on February 
16 about U.S.-Soviet relations. The 
same day he addressed a seminar at 
Georgetown University, under the 
auspices of Professor Ray Godson, 
on the subject, “U.S. policy options 
toward the USSR.” 

Norman Anderson, also of the 
Multilateral Political Relations Sec- 
tion, addressed students of North 
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Carolina State University at Raleigh, 
February 8, on the subject, “The U.S. 
and USSR in the Middle East.” 

Gary L. Matthews, Political 
Officer, SOV, was in Santa Clara, 
California, January 25-29, conduct- 
ing a number of seminars and speak- 
ing on East-West relations. 

Steven E. Steiner has left the Bilat- 
eral Political Relations Section of 
SOV for Russian language training at 
the Foreign Service Institute. Mr. 
Steiner’s replacement is Erik S. Ron- 
hovde, who reported for duty in SOV 
on February 1 from the Office of the 
Counselor where he served as a Spe- 
cial Assistant. 

On January 23, Peter Semler, of 
SOV’s Bilateral Political Relations 
Section, spoke on U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions at a seminar in Philadelphia of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of Ameri- 
can University Women. 

Robert I. Owen, Country Director 
for Bulgaria, Romania, Yugoslavia 
and Albania (BRY), addressed and 
chaired a seminar at the National 
War College on the subject of “The 
Yugoslav Example of Socialism” on 
January 25. On January 29, Mr. 
Owen was interviewed by WKCR, an 
educational radio station in New 
York City operated by Columbia 
University students. 

Charles W. Schaller, Romanian 
Affairs Officer, BRY, spoke on Ro- 
mania before the Foreign Service In- 
Stitute’s Eastern European area stud- 
ies course on February 4. 


Robert Rackmales, Bulgarian and 
Albanian Affairs Officer, BRY, ad- 
dressed college audiences in three 
nortt rn Alabama cities, February 
2-5, on U.S. policy in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Richard E. Johnson, newly-ap- 
pointed Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Belgrade, was in the Department, 
February 2-5, for consultations prior 
to departing for his new post. 


On February 18, William Bodde, 
Jr., Finnish and Swedish Affairs 
Officer (SCAN), addressed 300 visit- 
ing high school students participating 
in the “Presidential Classroom Pro- 
gram.” His talk dealt with the making 
and execution of foreign policy. 


Ann Mahon, Foreign Service Local 
employee serving as Cultural Affairs 
Assistant at the Embassy in Dublin, 
recently concluded a visit to the 
United States for orientation on the 
admission requirements and academic 
curricula regarding Irish students in- 
terested in attending American uni- 
versities. During her stay she held 
discussions with University Admis- 
sions Officers, Foreign Student Advis- 
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LONDON—Ambassador Walter H. An- 
nenberg presents a farewell gift to For- 
eign Service Local Employee Marjorie E. 
Thompson, who retired after serving 
for 24 years as Chief Telephone Opera- 
tor and Supervisor at the Embassy here. 


ers, and graduate faculty members. 
She also had the opportunity to visit 
with Irish students currently enrolled 
in graduate schools. In addition to 
having consultations in the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs and 
the Bureau of European Affairs, she 
was briefed by staff members of the 
Office of Motion Picture and Televi- 
sion and the Foreign Employee 
Training Program Office, both in the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

Robert D. Collins, of the NATO, 
Atlantic Political and Military Affairs 
Staff (RPM), departed January 30 
on assignment to the political section 
of the Embassy in Rome. 

Marvin W. Humphreys, of RPM, 
took part in a briefing at Cape Ken- 
nedy and Patrick Air Force Base in 
Florida on the space program and re- 
lated Air Force activities. 

Robert F. Ober, Soviet and East- 
ern European’ Exchanges Staff 
(SES), was transferred effective Feb- 
ruary 1 to the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute where he will study Russian in 
preparation for an assignment to the 
Soviet Union. John K. Ward has 
taken Mr. Ober’s place as the officer 
responsible for scientific-technical ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union. 

FSIO Theodore Hartry completed 
his tour of duty in SES on February 
12 and has been transferred to USIA 
where he will serve as Special Assist- 
ant to the Deputy Director for Policy 
and Plans. 

Mrs. Allen Kobliska, a member of 
SES’ secretarial staff, was transferred 
to the Foreign Service Institute effec- 
tive February 16. 

John R. Vought, Office of the 
Country Director for Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland (CHP), spoke 
to 200 Rotarians at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on February 18 on the 
theme, “New Currents in European 


Diplomacy.” There were several 
questions posed to Mr. Vought fol- 
lowing the speech, including inquiries 
from corporate executives on trade 
opportunities in East Europe. 

Robert B. Morley, formerly as- 
signed to Warsaw, recently completed 
six months of economic studies at 
FSI and reported to CHP as Eco- 
nomic Officer. 

Charles B. Cuenod, Jr., returned 


to duty in the Post Management Sec- | 
tion of the Office of the Executive }) 


Director (EUR/EX) on March 1 
after a one-month detail to Dublin. 
While in Europe he also consulted 
with Embassy officials in London 
and Reykjavik. 

Mary Marcolina, from Panama, 
has reported for duty in the Budget 
and Fiscal Operations Section, Office 
of the Executive Director. 

The following personnel who were 


on home leave and transfer status vis- ' 


ited the Bureau during January and 
February: 

Carol Kay Stocker, CORDS/ Viet- 
Nam to Brussels, USEC; Robert E. 
Park, Vienna to Department; Charles 
R. Baquet, Paris to OPR; Robert 
Peck, Moscow to Department; 
Frances Howell, Oslo to Tokyo; John 
F. Filakovsky, Paris to Conakry. 

Doyle W. Stout, Rome to Mogad- 
iscio; Jane McNair, Lisbon to Tanan- 
arive; Lois L. Luebke, Zagreb to Na- 
ples; Ingrid Stegelmann, Sao Paulo to 
Lisbon; Bonnie L. Johnson, Bangui 
to Paris; Jose A. Perez, Lisbon to 
Santiago; David Kogen, Saigon to 
Paris. 

Richard G. Chociey, Brasila to 
The Hague; Luther T. Taylor, Lagos 
to Madrid; Albert L. Smith, Helsinki 
to Brussels; Margaret Callen, San- 
tiago to Madrid; Patricia Mallon, 
Bangkok to Paris; Bruce L. Bortle, 
Rome to Yaounde; Dorothy Gara- 
bedian, Montevideo to Brussels; 
Linda Kent, San Jose to Paris. 

Irene Talty, Kathmandu to Milan; 
Laura Ball, Kathmandu to Milan; 
Betty Jo Hatfield, Thessaloniki to Bu- 
charest; Gladys Festa, Islamabad to 
Moscow; Norma Jeager, Georgetown 
to Frankfurt; Albert Pfeifer, London 
to Amman; Raymond E. Silva, Cairo 
to Prague; and William R. Navratil, 
Stockholm to Phnom Penh. 


-_ 


Also visiting the Bureau were the | 


following who were on home leave 
and return status: 

Arthor Laemmerzahl, Frankfurt; 
Jane K. Lewis, London; Carolyn 
Stacy, Toronto; Shirley Evanson, Co- 
penhagen; and Olga M. Curtis, Cal- 
gary. 

Other visitors included: 


ee 
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Lorraine L. Sonne, Vienna to De- 
partment; Walter Swierczek, Depart- 
ment to Bonn; and William H. Jack- 
son, Department to Bucharest. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer addressed graduate students 
from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy in the Department on 
January 27. On January 29, Mr. 
Meyer spoke before the Mid-Ameri- 
ca Committee in Chicago, and on 
February 4 before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City. 
On February 15, he addressed a 
meeting of the Copley Press Execu- 
tives and Editors in Borrego Springs, 
California. Mr. Meyer attended the 
Panama Canal Board of Directors 
Meeting in Panama January 17-21, 
accompanied by Brandon Grove, Jr., 
Country Director, Panama (PAN). 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
A. Hurwitch addressed participants 
in the Foreign Policy Conference for 
Student Teachers in the Department 
on February 3. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Daniel 
Szabo spoke on “Latin American 
Policies in the Seventies” before a 
forum sponsored by the American 
Management Association in New 
York City on January 26. Mr. Szabo 
attended a Roundtable on Private In- 
vestment in Latin America, held in 
Rome, January 27-29. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Organization of 
American States, the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the Italian- 
Latin American Institute. On Febru- 
ary 16, Mr. Szabo spoke at the New 
York University Center for Interna- 
tional Studies. 

Deputy U.S. Coordinator Herman 
Kleine addressed the Ninth Inter- 
American Savings and Loan Confer- 
ence in Panama City on January 25. 
On January 26, Mr. Kleine spoke be- 
fore the Conference of Milgroup 
Commanders in the Canal Zone. 

George Lister, Special Assistant, 
ARA, spoke at Woodside Methodist 
Church in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
on January 27. 

Irving G. Tragen, who had been 
detailed to the White House to work 
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opment Institute (ISDI) since last 
October, resumed his duties in ARA 
as Country Director, Agentina-Para- 
guay-Uruguay (APU). 

Clinton E. Knox, Ambassador to 
Haiti, was in the Department, Janu- 
ary 18-22, on consultation. . 

The Ambassador to the Domini- 
can Republic, Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
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arrived in the Department on January 
14 for 10 days’ consultation. 

Leonard J. Horwitz, Deputy Direc- 
tor, PAN, departed on February 1 as 
Escort Officer for Rep. James C. 
Wright, Jr. (D.-Texas), and his 
party, travelling to Colombia, Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Mexico to study the Darien Gap pro- 
ject and other aspects of the Inter- 
American Highway. 

Robert Dean, Country Director, 
Brazil (BR), addressed a group of 
college students belonging to the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelical Col- 
o in the Department on February 


John Fisher, Country Director, 
Andean and Pacific Affairs (AP), 
spoke before the American Legion 
Commission of Foreign Relations in 
Washington on February 16. 

Jay P. Moffat was in the Depart- 
ment for consultation in January prior 
to taking up his new position as Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

George Jones, Colombia Desk Of- 
ficer, completed a radio taping for 
Columbia University’s station WKCR 
in the Department on January 28. He 
also participated in a panel for the 
Lehigh Valley Foreign Relations As- 
sociation in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Phillip D. Smith, Development Of- 
ficer in APU, visited the three con- 
stituent posts during January. 

Richard Hines, Desk Officer for 
Nicaragua and British Honduras, was 


in Central America, January 8-26 on 
an orientation visit. 

Kenneth W. Bleakley, PAN, and 
Brian Rapp, ARA/IG, travelled to 
Panama, January 16-30, to brief 
Embassy officials on CASP II. 

Charles Brayshaw, Paraguayan 
Desk Officer, departed for an 
AFL-CIO Orientation Training 
Course for FSO’s in preparation for 
his assignment next summer as Labor 
Reporting Officer in Guatemala. His 
replacement is Richard Milton, who 
transferred from the Consulate in 
Medellin. 

Dan Armour, ARA/IG, briefed 
faculty members of the U.S. Naval 
Academy on CASP in the Depart- 
ment on January 27. 

Thomas Riegert, Office of Popula- 
tion and Civil Development, ad- 
dressed members of the Methodist 
Church in Elizabeth City, North Car- 
olina, on February 7. 

Raymond S. Yaukey and Malcolm 
Butler have joined the staff of the 
Office of Regional Economic Policy 
(ECP). 

Wade B. Fleetwood, Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs (PAF), spoke before stu- 
dents at Walt Whitman High School 
in Bethesda on February 12. 

John Clary has begun work in the 
office of the Country Director, Cen- 
tral America (CEN) as a Manage- 
ment Intern. ‘ 

Clair Trakas has joined the secre- 
tarial staff of CEN. 

The following personnel visited the 





PANAMA CITY—Mrs. Robert M. Sayre, wife of the Ambassador, was host af a re- 
ception for wives of members of the Board of Directors of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, here for the company’s semi-annual meeting. Pictured from left to right 
are Mrs. Charles Meyer, wife of the Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, 
Department’ of State; Mrs. Thaddeus Beal, wife of the Under Secretary of the 
Army; Mrs. Sayre; and Mrs. William P. Leber, wife of the Canal Zone Governor. 
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Department on consultation recently: 

Miss Dorothy Jester, from Mexico 
City, returning to post; Andre Simon- 
pietri, from Buenos Aires, returning 
to post; Seymour Levenson, transfer- 
ring from Caracas to the Department; 
James A. Sartorius, from Hong Kong 
to Georgetown; James F. Cooper, 
from FSI/University Training to Bo- 
gota. 

A. Silberman, from Sao Paulo to 
Quito; Ralph Walsh, from Mexico 
City to Managua; Charles Dudley, 
from San Pedro Sula to the Depart- 
ment; Robert Gould, from Caracas to 
Saigon; Robert Fisher, from Caracas, 
retiring. 

Frederick Shirley, from Monte- 
video to Santo Domingo; Gary Calk- 
ins, from Saigon to Mexico City; Be- 
atrice L. Roberts, from Montevideo, 
returning to post; Richard Chociey, 
from Brasilia to The Hague; Norma 
Jeager, from Georgetown to Frank- 
furt; Roger C. Forsyth, from Khar- 
toum to Buenos Aires. 

Joyce Blackman, from Port-au- 





Prince to Tunis; Mary Marcolina, 
from Panama to the Department; 
Robert L. Kile, from Sao Paulo to 
Paris; Florence I. Medley, new ap- 
pointee to Montevideo; José Perez, 
from Lisbon to Santiago; Meldon 
Thomas, from Sao Paulo to Halifax; 
Viola B. Windsor, from Quito, re- 
turning to post. 

Ingrid Stegelmann, from Sao Paulo 
to Lisbon; John White, from Saigon 
to San Salvador; Margaret A. Callen, 
from Santiago to Madrid; Mary 
Jeanne Antoni, from Taipei to Santo 
Domingo; Erminio Telles, from La 
Paz to Manila; Steven Roth, to San- 
tiago. 

Dorothy Garabedian, from Monte- 
video to Brussels; Bobbe Birdnow, 
new appointee to San José; Judith M. 
Banks, new appointee to La Paz; Pa- 
tricia Mengle, new appointee to 
Lima; D. Annette Minard, new ap- 
pointee to Bogota; Linda Landgrebe, 
new appointee to San Salvador; and 
Mary Ann Reed, from the Depart- 
ment to Lima. 





TEHRAN—Ambossador Douglas MacArthur, Il, left, recently presented a set of 40 
reference books on labor and 15 sets of slide lectures on industrial safety to 
Iranian Labor Minister Abdol Majed Majidi, right. The presentation was made on 
behalf of the U.S. Agency for International Development and the U.S. Department 
of Labor, which responded to requests for materials to be used in several training 
institutes operated by the Iranian Ministry of Labor. 
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Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
addressed a gathering in the Depart. 
ment, January 28, of college newspa- 
per editors, speaking on current U.S. 
policy in the Middle East. On Febru- 
ary 14, he appeared on the CBS tele- 
vision progam, “Face the Nation,” re- 
sponding to a series of questions on 
the Middle East, Southeast Asia and 
other areas. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Rodger 
P. Davies accompanied Under Secre- 
tary John N. Irwin, II, to Tehran, Ri- ; 
yadh, Kuwait and Tunis, January 
16-23, for talks on the world oil situ- 
ation. While in Tunis, he gave a pres- | 
entation on the Middle East at a Pub- } 
lic Affairs Officers (PAO) Confer- 
ence for North African countries. On 
January 26, Mr. Davies addressed the | 
American Jewish Committee in New 
York on aspects of the Middle East 
conflict, and on January 27, he gave 
a luncheon presentation before the ) 
New York Bar Association in New | 
York City. The following day he 
briefed the Dean and students of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo-' 
macy on the subject of the Middle 
East. Mr. Davies spoke on the same 
subject before the 42nd Copley Con- } 
ference in Borrego Springs, Califor- | 
nia, February 14-15. The redo 








was attended by newspaper editors 
and writers of the Copley syndicate. | 
Jack C. Miklos, Country Director | 
for Iranian Affairs, and Richard W. | 
Murphy, Country Director, sont | 
Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Aden, also 
accompanied Under Secretary Irwin ) 
on his Middle East trip. 
On January 28, Deputy Assistant | 
Secretary Christopher Van Hollen | 
addressed the United Church | 
Women, the Catholic Women’s Asso- | 
ciation and the Jewish Women’s ar | 
sociation in New Haven, Conn., 
speaking on “The United States and | 
the Arab-Israeli Dispute.” From Feb- 
ruary 3 to 5, Mr. Van Hollen at- | 
tended the PAO Conference in Ka- 
rachi. | 
Talcott W. Seelye, Country Direc- , 
tor, Lebanon, Jordan, Syrian Arab 
Republic (NEA/ARN), was a mem? | 
ber of the Department’s team partici- 
pating in the Regional Foreign Policy | 
Conference held at Riverside and 
Redlands, California, January 22 and 
23. Mr. Seelye addressed groups of 
students and educators on aspects of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute and was 
speaker at the dinner session of the 
conference, held at the University of 
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California at Riverside. On February 
7, he addressed an audience of 600 at 
a St. Maron’s Day Banquet in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, speaking on the Arab-Is- 
raeli problem. 

Andrew Killgore, Deputy Director, 
NEA/ARN, travelled to northern 
Florida to participate in the Depart- 
ment’s Community Meetings on For- 
eign Policy, January 10-15. He 
spoke at various universities and col- 
leges and to interested citizens groups 
on the general topic of the Middle 
East. He also made several radio and 
television appearances. 

Senior Staff Assistant Tom Boyatt 
delivered talks at five Los Angeles 
area universities, January 10-15, 
speaking on “American Policy in the 
Middle East” and “Peacekeeping and 
Peacemaking in Cyprus.” 

David H. Popper, Ambassador to 
Cyprus, visited the Department on 
consultation recently. 

The following personnel on home 
leave and/or transfer status visited 
the NEA Bureau during February: 

Mary Andrews, Secretary, Jidda to 
the Department (NEA-O/C); Laura 
E. Ball, Comunications & Records 
(C&R) Officer, to Milan from Kath- 
mandu; Malcolm Butler, Political/E- 
conomic Officer, Khorramshahr to 
the Department (ARA/ECP); 
Gladys W. Festa, to Moscow as a 
Secretary from Islamabad; new ap- 
pointee Alfred Furtado, to Athens as 
a Telecommunications Technician; 
Emily M. Gilhooley, Secretary, Cal- 
cutta to the Department (NEA/ 
INC). 

Jerry Wayne Gullick, new ap- 
pointee, to Tehran as Telecommuni- 
cations Assistant; Betty Jo Hatfield, 
Secretary, to Bucharest from Thessa- 
loniki; Beverly Ellen Hatfield, new 
appointee, to Tel Aviv as Secretary; 
Daniel E. Hartwick, en route to Bei- 
tut from the Philippines as a Telecom- 
munications Assistant; Royal F. Kas- 
tens, from the Department (SY) to 
Athens as Regional Security Officer. 

James Knickerbocker, to Bangkok 
as General Services Officer from Ku- 
wait; Kenneth Longmyer, from Jeru- 
salem to the Department (FSI) for 
language training; James C. Lutz, 
new appointee, to Athens as Tele- 
communications Assistant; Kathleen 
McGuigan, Secretary, to Hong Kong 
from Islamabad; Albert L. Pfeifer, 
Communications Officer, to Amman 
from London; Raymond E. Silva, 
C&R Officer, from Cairo to Prague; 
and Lois Schiermeyer, from Port 
Louis to Madras as Secretary. 






























FITNESS ENTHUSIASTS—The Office of Medical Services was host to the Advisory 
Conference of the President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports which met 
in the Department on February 19. The conference participants were also greeted 
by the President at a White House reception. Shown, from left to right, are 
conference principals, Capt. James A. Lovell, Chairman of the President's Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports; Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld, Surgeon General of the 


United States; Alan Kaupinen, 


Staff Assistant to 


the President; and Dr. 


George |. Mishtowt, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Medical Services. 


Administration 


Edward C. Bateman, Chief of the 
Supply and Transportation Division, 
Office of Operations (OPR/ST), 
presented Length of Service Awards 
to nine OPR/ST employees. The re- 
cipients were Demetri Paris, A. 
Maude Chalfant and William Taback, 
30 years; Hazel James, 25 years; 
Vivian Murdock, 20 years; Edward 
T. Anderson, Elaine Cook, James 
Marino and Oris Rives, 10 years. 

Meetings on supply problems, vis- 
its to OPR/ST’s Despatch Agencies, 
inspection of contractors’ facilities 
and contract negotiations sent a num- 
ber of OPR/ST employees on trips 
to various places recently. George 
Monahan travelled to Bonn, Ger- 
many; Kenneth Cooper, to San Fran- 
cisco, Fort Worth and New Orleans; 
and Mr. Rives, to Norwalk, Connect- 
icut. 

Don Barnes, Chief of the Interpret- 
ing Branch in the Language Services 
Division, Office of Operations 
(OPR/LS), interpreted at the arrival 
ceremonies for Prince Juan Carlos of 
Spain on January 26. 

Arnold Cohn, OPR/LS verbatim 
reporter, began his seventh detail to 
the Paris Peace talks on February 15, 


relieving Alvin Mills, who returned td 
Washington. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Bill 
Krimer interpreted for the US.- 
U.S.S.R. Pacific Fisheries Talks held 
in the Department, January 25 
through February 12, and for the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. conversations on the 
Law of the Sea, February 15-17. 

Cyril Muromcew, of OPR/LS, re- 
turned to Washington on February 
19 from another round of Four 
Power Talks in Berlin. 

Neil Seidenman and A. J. de Sea- 
bra, of OPR/LS, interpreted during 
the Washington visit of Italian Prime 
Minister Emilio Colombo, February 
17-19. Mr. Seidenman also accom- 
panied the Prime Minister on his tour 
of Houston, Boston and New York. 

Willis E. Naeher, Chief of the 
Communications Center (OC/T), 
presented 25-year Length of Service 
Awards to Hazel A. Williams, Spen- 
cer O. Walker and Eddie C. William- 
son, all of OC/T. 

James R. Vandivier, of the Wash- 
ington Regional Diplomatic Courier 
Office; J. Wayne Hanks, from the 
Frankfurt Courier Office; and Ed- 
ward L. Peters, Telecommunications 
Operations and Programs Staff (OC/ 
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OP), are attending the 14-week FSI 
Administrative Operations and Man- 
agement Course. 

David L. McCullough, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations Divi- 
sion (OC/P), left the Department to 
accept a position with the Montgom- 
ery County (Md.) Police. 

Adrian J. Everett, Communica- 
tions Security Division (OC/S), has 
transferred to the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Louis S. Manheim, formerly Com- 
munications and Records Officer in 
Rome, has arrived for duty in OC/S. 


Lawrence W. Weiser and Leland 
C. Forsyth, both of OC/T, have de- 
parted for assignments to Rome and 
Islamabad, respectively. 

Ronald K. Large, OC/T, received 
a $100 cash award for a suggestion 
which was adopted by the Communi- 
cations Center. 

Richard A. Mitchell, formerly of 
EA, and Phillip H. Stevens, formerly 
of DG/ADM, have reported for duty 
in OC/P. Also joining the OC/P 
staff were Virginia H. Sheehan and 
Thomas F. Murray, Jr., from EUR, 
and Lena P. Bridges, reporting in 
from Montevideo. 

Thomas J. McCay, Jr., Communi- 
cations Engineering Division (OC/ 
E), and James F. Prosser, OC/S, at- 
tended the National Communications 
Security Course at the National Secu- 
rity Agency in Fort Meade, Mary- 
land. 

Courier Ken D. Allard, formerly of 
Bangkok, has reported for duty in the 


Washington Regional Diplomatic 
Courier Office. 
Harold E. Cody, OC/P; Lee S. 


Rushing, OC/T; and Lloyd Z. 
Gaither, OC/S, attended the Febru- 
ary class of the FSI Supervisory Stud- 
ies Course for Communications per- 
sonnel, held in Front Royal, Virginia. 

Roy E. Buchholz, a newly-em- 
— Communications Technician, 

as joined the staff in OC/E. Ronald 
L. Gain, Communications Technician 
from Karachi, has arrived for duty in 
OC/E. 

Paul E. Arcand, Henry E. Bare- 
ford, David P. Borter, Edward L. 
Dorset, Lovel A. Hand, Joseph R. 
Hutchins, Robert L. Sims and Darrell 
L. Ward, all Communications Elec- 
tronics Officers, OC/E, began equip- 
ment maintenance courses at military 
and manufacturers’ schools. 

Hugo C. Picard, OC/T, and 
Thomas J. McCay, Jr., OC/E, at- 
tended the February class of FSI’s 
Executive Studies Seminar, held at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 
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Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip H. Tre- 
zise traveled to London, Brussels and 
Paris, January 17—21. In Brussels he 
conferred with officials of the Euro- 
pean Communities (EC) about the 
EC’s Mediterranean preferences on 
citrus, and about the high price levels 
of the Common Agricultural Plan. In 
Paris he attended a meeting of 
OECD countries concerned with the 
negotiations between oil producing 
countries and the oil companies. 

Following up the January 18 talks 
in London, Mr. Trezise, with Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Julius L. Katz 
and representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, presented in 
London, February 8 and 9, US. 
Government proposals to modify the 
new British agriculture policy. 

Mr. Trezise addressed the Re- 
gional Economic-Commercial Officers 
Conference at Buenos Aires, Febru- 
ary 15-17, in a speech on general 
developments in U.S. trade policy. 
Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Commercial Af- 
fairs and Business Activities, also 
participated in the Buenos Aires con- 
ference, as well as the Economic- 
Commercial conference held in Pan- 
ama, February 9-12. 

While in London, Mr. Katz was 
joined by Charles T. York, Chief, 
Tropical Products Division, for the 
meeting, February 10-12, of the 
International Coffee Council, called 
because of uncertainties in the inter- 
national coffee market. 

Michael Calingaert, Chief, Food 
Policy Division, attended the mid- 
winter meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Tobacco Association of 
the United States, held in Williams- 
burg, Va., February 12 and 13. He 
gave a speech there dealing with agri- 
cultural trade problems facing the 
United States. 

Edward Cheney, Fibers and Tex- 
tiles Division, attended the annual 
meeting of the National Cotton 
Council in Dallas, Texas, from Janu- 
ary 29 to February 2, at which prob- 
lems and issues facing the cotton in- 
dustry were discussed. 

Edwin M. Cronk, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Trade Pol- 
icy, was the keynote speaker at the 

15th Annual Convention of the Im- 
ported Hardwood Products Associa- 
tion on February 19 at Palm Desert, 
California. Mr. Cronk spoke on trade 
relations with the less-developed 
countries. 

Robert B. Wright, Director, Office 
of East-West Trade, participated in a 











seminar on January 22 and 23 on the 
“Technology Gap between the United 
States and the Soviet Union,” held 
under the auspices of Johns Hopkins 
University and the chairmanship of 
Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson. 
The sessions represented an exchange 
between representatives of American 
business firms having experience in 
trade with the Soviet Union, scholars 
in the field of Soviet affairs and gov- 
ernment officials. The lead-off analy- 
sis was provided by Professor Ger- 
trude Schroeder of the University of 
Virginia, whose article, “Soviet Tech- 
nology: System vs. Progress,” was 
published in the September/October 
1970 issue of Problems of Commu- 
nism. The 
dealt with some of the complexities of 
making adjustments in the civilian 
economy to improve its performance 
within the Soviet Union. 


William B. Dozier, Deputy Direc- | 


tor, Office of East-West Trade, 
headed a U.S. delegation to The 
Hague for discussions with Dutch of- 
ficials on a Coordinating Committee 
on Export Controls (COCOM) mat- 
ter. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Weintraub participated on January 
29 in a meeting with senior execu- 
tives of Esso in Boca Raton, Florida, 
regarding the changing situation fac- 
ing the company in Latin America. 

Bert W. Rein, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Transportation and Tel- 
ecommunications, appeared on Feb- 
ruary 18 before the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce to discuss primarily the 
problem of landing and uplift rights 
for U.S. charter services, particularly 
those operated by U.S. supplemental 
carriers. 

Mr. Rein and Richard T. Black, 
Office of Telecommunications (E/ 
TD), along with representatives of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, met in Paris on February | 
and 2 with officials of Canada and 14 
Western European countries to dis- 
cuss policy considerations affecting 
the relationship of communications 
satellites and submarine cables in the 
North Atlantic region for the coming 
decade: Although the meeting re- 
sulted in no specific commitments, it 


achieved the substantial benefit of | 
clarifying the legai constraints under 


which the United States must act in 
the field and provided a basis for 
avoiding a recurrence of misunder- 
standings experienced during the past 
decade. 

Mr. Black headed the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the meeting of the ITU Re- 
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subsequent discussion | 
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gonal Plan Committee for Africa, 
held at Lagos, Nigeria, January 
18-29. Telecommunication Circuit, 
Routing, and Numbering Plan projec- 
tions for the region were updated to 
the years 1974 and 1978. 

Thomas E. Nelson, formerly Ad- 
vser in E/TD, became Director of 
that Office on February 1. The for- 
mer Director, William K. Miller, was 
assigned to the U.S. Mission in Ge- 
neva as Minister for Economic Af- 


airs. 
John S. Meadows, Director, Office 

of Aviation, traveled to Europe on 
| February 8 for discussions with Span- 
ish officials on the possible expansion 
of rights under the bilateral agree- 
ment. He also spent two days in Lis- 
bon for informal talks with Portu- 
guese Officials on aviation problems. 
He returned to Washington on Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Aviation talks on capacity and 
other bilateral problems were held in 
the Department with United King- 
dom officials, January 25 through 29. 
Mr. Rein chaired the talks and was 
assisted by Herbert E. Horowitz of 
the Aviation Negotiations Division. 

Edward R. O’Connor, formerly of 
the Aviation Programs and Policy Di- 
vision, has been appointed Special 
Assistant to Mr. Rein for Interna- 
tional Transportation Policy. Among 

the specific subjects Mr. O’Connor 
} will handle are intermodal transporta- 
tion, with particular emphasis on con- 
tainerization; land transportation, es- 
pecially railroad and trucking issues; 
tourism, including Departmental par- 
ticipation in the work of the National 
Tourism Resource Review Commis- 
sion; and General Transportation, 
with emphasis on the miscellaneous 
cooperative arrangements with for- 
eign countries of the Department of 
Transportation, developments in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
interest to the Department, and the 
| foreign affairs implications of a pro- 

posed U.S. Government transporta- 
| tion reorganization. 

John H. Adams, Business Practices 
Division, was on the U.S. Delegation 
to a meeting of the Committee of 
Governmental Experts on the Protec- 
tion of Phonograms, held in Paris, 
March 1-5. 

On February 1, John E. Mellor, 
Chief, International Business Affairs 
Division, took part in a seminar on 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (OPIC) in New York City, 
organized by the American Manage- 
ment Association and attended by 
100 business executives. Mr. Mellor 
spoke on the “Foreign Policy Impli- 
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cations of OPIC.” The program also 
featured a keynote address by Sena- 
tor Jacob K. Javits (R.-N.Y.) and 
remarks by OPIC’s President Brad- 
ford Mills and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Herbert Salzman. 

The following employees recently 
entered on duty in the Bureau: John 
M. Gregory, Jr., Office of East-West 
Trade; Charles H. Dudley, Aviation 
Programs and Policy Division; Lewis 
I. Cohen, Staff Assistant, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary; Robert C. 
Short, E Message Center; and Carrie 
A. Merchant, Secretary, Office of 
Monetary Affairs. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., headed the U.S. Delegation 
to the Ditchley Conference on Eng- 
lish Language Teaching, jointly spon- 
sored by the British Council and the 
Department in Oxfordshire, England, 
February 5-8. 
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On February 11, Mr. Richardson 
was the banquet speaker at a confer- 
ence in Williamsburg on international 
education. The conference, sponsored 
by UNESCO and the Academy for 
Educational Development, brought 
together corporate officials, deans of 
college and university business 
schools and representatives of inter- 
national business groups to consider 
the role of the private sector in inter- 
national management education. 

Mr. Richardson hosted a luncheon 
in the Diplomatic Reception Area of 
the Department on February 16 in 
honor of the Spanish delegation that 
came to the United States to discuss 
the non-military chapters of the 
Agreement of Friendship and Coop- 
eration between the United States and 
Spain. Jaime Arguelles, the Spanish 
Ambassador, also attended the lunch- 
eon. 

On February 18, Mr. Richardson 
welcomed a group of 15 Brazilian 
student leaders who recently com- 
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MONTEVIDEO—Embassy staff members enrolled in Spanish language training find 
themselves under the tutelage of the Misses Ortego, Gonzalez Ferrer and Tench, 
shown here with U.S. Marine Security Guard Sgt. Gilberto Tapia. The faulty spell- 
ing on the welcoming sign shows how badly the Marines need the ladies’ help! 








pleted a 45-day program which in- 
cluded a four-week seminar on 
American civilization at UCLA. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Jones co-hosted the Interna- 
tional Student Day Reception with 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice Potter 
Stewart, who is Chairman of the 
Board of the Foreign Student Service 
Council of Greater Washington. Dis- 
trict of Columbia Mayor Walter 
Washington, who was unable to at- 
tend the reception, issued a procla- 
mation which designated February 10 
as International Student Day. More 
than 350 foreign students, 50 Ameri- 
can students and 100 Council volun- 
teers attended the reception. An In- 
donesian Gamelon Orchestra pro- 
vided the entertainment for the event. 
The primary purpose of the reception 
was to focus attention on the 130,000 
foreign students in the United States 
and to allow them to meet the volun- 
teers who provide many of the serv- 
ices of the Council during the year. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
Reich and Frank A. Scott, Acting 
Director of Public Information, went 
to Hampton, Virginia, on February 2 
for a meeting with faculty and stu- 
dent representatives of Hampton In- 
stitute. They discussed ways of pro- 
moting deeper involvement of Black 
colleges in CU programs and objec- 
tives. 





HONORED—Admiral John S$. McCain, Jr., Commander in Chief Pacific, presents 
the Department's Distinguished Honor Award to FSIO Leslie Albion Squires, 
Psychological Operations Adviser to CINCPAC, for “outstanding judgment and 
calm leadership during a three month period of mounting civil disturbance at 
Dacca, Pakistan” in early 1969. Mrs. Squires was a pleased observer. 


A small group of United Nations, 
United Nations Industrial Develop- 
ment Organization (UNIDO), and 
International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) Fellows who are in- 
volved in training programs in the 
United States were welcomed by Mr. 
Reich on February 16. Countries re- 
presented were Argentina, Indonesia, 
Israel and Mexico. 

Sherwin Landfield, Program Offi- 
cer for Inter-American Affairs in 
the Office of Multilateral Policy and 
Programs, served on the U.S. Delega- 
tion to a meeting of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council on Science, Education 
and Culture, held in Lima, Peru, 
February 9-13. On his return trip he 
stopped in Quito, Ecuador; Medellin, 
Colombia; and Caracas, Venezuela; 
to survey and evaluate OAS and 
UNESCO-sponsored centers. 

On February 2, Niall MacDermot, 
the newly-appointed Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Geneva-based Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists (ICJ), 
conferred with State and AID officers 
on the possibility of United States as- 
sistance to the ICJ. While here, Mr. 
MacDermot called on Mr. Richard- 
son and Mr. Jones. 

The Executive Officers of four bin- 
ational Commissions in Latin Ameri- 
ca—Miss Renee Abaracon (Uru- 
guay), Pedro David (Argentina), 
Luis Valverde (Ecuador), and Guil- 








herme Figueiredo (Brazil )—visited 
Washington, February 5-10, for con- 
sultation with CU officers, the Com. 
mittee on International Exchange of 
Persons and the U.S. Office of Edy. 
cation. During a luncheon in their 
honor, the Executive Officers met Dr, 
James Cheek, President of Howard 
University and a member of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships’ Sub. 
committee for Inter-American Pro- 
grams. Dr. Cheek will be visiting 
Brazil in late March on a private trip 
but has agreed to extend his visit to 
include Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video in behalf of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships. 

Mary Ann Spreckelmeyer, Deputy 
Director, Non-Sponsored Foreign 
Student Programs Staff, represented 
the Department on January 26 at the 
annual meeting of the Advi 
Council on TOEFL (Test of English 
as a Foreign Language) at the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
New York City. The Council consists 
of some 20 representatives of institu- 
tions and organizations that use 
TOEFL, including some experts on 
English teaching and testing. 

J. Richard Thurman, Program Of- 
ficer in the Office of African Pro- 
grams (CU/AF), made a field trip to 
several West African posts, January 
21 to February 24. The trip provided 
an opportunity for orientation and 
consultation with Public Affairs 
Officers, Cultural Affairs Officers and 
foreign grantees. 

Marjorie Rodgers, of CU/AF, at- 
tended the Regional Meeting of the 
National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs at Duquesne University 
in Pittsburgh, February 7-9. 

Arthur B. Allen, Director of the 
Office of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Programs (CU/NEA), 4t- 
tended the Public Affairs Officer con- 
ference in Karachi, February 3-5. 

Claretta K. Scott, Program Of- 
ficer in CU/NEA, attended a meeting 
in Santa Barbara, California, January 
20-22, to review youth exchange 
projects. 

Pierson M. Hall, Chief, Near East 
Programs, CU/NEA, has returned 
from a trip to Turkey, Cyprus, Is- 
rael, Lebanon, Jerusalem, Iran, Jor- 
dan and the U.A.R. where he con- 
ferred with officials about the Ex- 
change Program. 

Nicholas Lang, whose last assign- 
ment was as Consular and Political 
Officer in Belgrade, has joined the 
Office of European Programs (CU 
EUR). He will serve as Country Pro- 
gram Officer for Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland. 

Peter Jacoby, of USIA, is on tem- 
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porary detail to CU/EUR to assist 
with implementation of the non-mili- 

aspects of the Agreement of 
Friendship and Cooperation between 
the United States and Spain, which 
was signed August 6, 1970. 

Jean Lashly and Marna Lawrence, 
of CU/EUR, observed in January 
the screening of American student 
applications by the academic panels 
of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in New York. Miss Lashly also 
spent a day at IIE discussing the op- 
eration of the foreign student pro- 
gram in the European area. 

Harold Miller and Beverly Gold- 
smith joined the Facilitative Services 
Staff. They were transferred from the 
Office of Policy and Plans and the 

) Office of Cultural Presentations, re- 


spectively. 


Intelligence and Research 


David E. Mark, Deputy Director 
of INR, visited Algiers, Cairo, Jeru- 
salem, Tel Aviv, Istanbul, Ankara, 
Nicosia, Paris, and London from Jan- 
vary 23 through February 13 for 
consultation with Embassy officers 
and discussions with other officials. 

William Gleysteen, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
East Asia and Pacific (REA), spoke 
on China and U.S.-China policy at 
the Nassau Club in Princeton, New 
Jersey. He also attended a two-day 
conference on China in New York 
City, held under the auspices of the 
National Committee on U.S.-China 
Relations, and discussed China and 
China policy at Harvard’s J. F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government and East 
Asian Research Center. 

Nicholas Platt, Chief of the North 
Asia Division of REA, spoke on 
Contemporary China at the U.S. Air 
Force Academy and at Colorado Col- 
lege in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Patricia Barnett and Richard How- 
land, REA, lectured at FSI on con- 
temporary problems of Malaysia/ 
Singapore and Indonesia, respectively. 

Peter G. Smith, REA, discussed 
the situation in China with 125 col- 
lege students visiting the Department 
under the auspices of the National 
Association of Evangelicals. Mr. 
Smith and David Walker, also of 
REA, briefed students from Briarcliff 
College on North Korea and North 
Viet-Nam, respectively. 

_Frederick Ashley, formerly as- 
signed to the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, reported for duty 
— Southeast Asia Division .of 


Barbara Herzog resigned from her 
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GEORGETOWN—Ambassador Spencer M. King shakes hands with Guyana’s Min- 


ister of Health, Dr. Sylvia Talbot, after presenting the 16mm projector shown at 
left to the Guyana Medical Science Library. The projector is the first of two 
visual aids to be presented to the Library by the USAID Mission to Guyana. 


Also pictured is Dr. Enid Denbow of 


position as Analyst for Communist 
China in the North Asia Division of 
REA. 

Paul K. Cook, Acting Deputy 
Director of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for USSR and Eastern 
Europe (RSE), attended a meeting 
of the Council of Regional Affiliates 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Herbert Block, RSE, lectured to 
Senior Foreign Intelligence Officers at 
the Army Intelligence School, Fort 
Holabird, Md., on the economic 
bases of Soviet power. 

Robert H. Baraz, RSE, spoke at 
the Defense Intelligence School on 
the strategic picture in Europe. 

Wayne S. Smith, RSE, discussed 
current Soviet political trends at the 
Defense Intelligence School. He also 
spoke at the National Institutes of 
Health on the situation of Jews in the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Smith, Donald E. Graves and 
Igor Belousovitch, also of RSE, par- 
ticipated in an FSI panel on interna- 
tional communism. Carl A. Bastiani 
and Michael G. Wygant, RSE, later 
participated in a similar panel. 

Joseph A. Presel, RSE, lectured on 
Soviet foreign policy to Junior 


Officers at FSI. 





the Georgetown Public Hospital Staff. 


J. Maurice Ealum talked with stu- 
dents from Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas, on Soviet intentions in the 
Middle East. 

Robert A. Peck, formerly assigned 
to Moscow, reported for duty in the 
Soviet Internal Affairs Division of 
RSE. 

Arthur Houghton, of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for North 
East and South Asia (RNA), partici- 
pated in the World Affairs Education 
Lecture Series at the request of the 
Mott Adult Education Program of 
the Flint, Michigan, Board of Educa- 
tion. The subject of his lecture was 
“U.S. Policy in the Middle East.” He 
also was interviewed on Flint’s sta- 
tion WJK, and later spoke to the Ro- 
tary Club there on the same subject. 

Roger Merrick, previously assigned 
to Jidda, joined the staff of the Near 
East Division of RNA. 

Hugh W. Wolff, Director of the 
Office of Strategic and General Re- 
search (RSG), retired from the For- 
eign Service to accept a position with 
the Congressional Research Service 
of the Library of Congress. His re- 
placement in RSG is Frank H. Perez, 
formerly Deputy Director of RSG. 
Mr. Perez visited the Naval War Col- 
lege in Rhode Island as a member of 
‘Operation Kibbitzer,” providing 
guidance to Naval War College stu- 
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dents as they “gamed” a series of cri- 
sis problems. 

Eric Willenz, Chief of the Interna- 
tional Political Affairs Division of 
RSG, participated in Symposium on 
“Effects of Sino-Soviet Dispute on 
U.S.” at the Institute of Defense 
Analysis. He also served as a member 
of a panel on “Communism Today” 
at State’s Student Conference. 

Philip J. Wolfson, RSG, gave a se- 
ries of lectures on German affairs to 
business and student groups in the 
Cleveland area, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Cleveland Council of 
World Affairs. 

Edith Scott, of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF), spent a month in West Africa 
consulting with Embassy officials in 
Mauritania, Senegal, The Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Siberia, Ivory Coast, 
Ghana, Upper Volta, Niger and Mali. 

Alan Logan and William Mithoe- 
fer, RAF, lectured to the Africa Sem- 
inar Group at FSI. 

Anton DePorte, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Research and Ana- 
laysis for Western Europe (REU), 
recently visited the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute as a participant in 
the Scholar-Diplomat Exchange Pro- 
gram. 

John DiSciullo, Chief of the Re- 
gional, Western and Southern Divi- 
sion of REU, lectured on the current 
Italian political scene at the National 
War College, and also at the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. 

Roscoe Lewis, III, formerly as- 
signed to the Armed Forces Staff 
College, Norfolk, Virginia, reported 
for duty in the Office of the Deputy 
Director for Coordination, replacing 
Edward L. Peck, who has been as- 
signed to the Office of the Under Sec- 
retary. 

Donald F. Herr, of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for American 
Republics (RAR), participated in a 
conference on “Guerrillas and Terror- 
ists in Latin America” at Wisconsin 
State University, Superior, Wisconsin. 

Margaret Anderson, formerly sec- 
retary to the Director of RAR, was 
selected as one of the four semi-final- 
ists for the Secretary of the Year 
Award, which was presented recently. 
Mrs. Anderson is now a Program Of- 
ficer in the Office of External Re- 
search (XR). 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
attended a mecting in New York of 
the Council on Religion and Interna- 
tional Affairs. Mr. Platig conducted 
an XR briefing for 15 African partici- 
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pants in the Department’s Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminar program. 

Grant G. Hilliker, XR’s Deputy 
Director for Research Services, spoke 
to a group of college students during 
an Institute of Creative Studies semi- 
nar at the George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Edward G. Griffin, Acting Chief of 
the Research Review and Inventory 
Division in XR, attended a regional 
conference of the Association for 
Asian Studies at Rockhill, South Car- 
olina. 

Peggy Sapp, formerly of the Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, joined XR as 
a Research Review Officer. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


On February 17, Ronald I. Spiers, 
Director of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs (PM), presented 
Robert A. Clark., Jr., Deputy Director 
of the Office of 
Munitions Control 
(PM/MC), _ the 
Superior Honor 
Award for his 
work in the Bu- 
reau. 

Holsey G. Han- 
dyside, Office of 
Atomic Energy 
and Aerospace 
(PM/AE), was 
presented a Supe- 
rior Honor Award by Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs David D. 
Newsom for his work at the Embassy 
in Tripoli. 

Thomas Pickering, Deputy Direc- 
tor of PM, spoke to the Defense In- 
telligence School on the role of the 
Chief of Mission and to the Basic 
Officer Course at FSI on the tasks of 
PM. 

Raymond Garthoff, Deputy Direc- 
tor of PM, attended SALT consulta- 
tions at the North Atlantic Council, 
January 15. 

H. Donald Gelber, PM Special As- 
sistant, addressed the Armed Forces 
Staff College in Norfolk on the sub- 
ject of NSC decision-making. 

Leon Sloss, Director, Office of In- 
ternational Security Policy and Plan- 
ning (PM/ISP), and Leslie Brown, 
Deputy Director, appeared on a tele- 
vision program entitled “Power and 
Diplomacy.” Mr. Sloss conducted a 
seminar on Arms Control at the 
Army War College on January 28. 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Ainsworth, U.S. 
Army, replaced Lt. Col. Edward B. 
Atkeson in PM/ISP. 

Louis B. Warren has joined PM as 
Staff Assistant. 


Mr. Clark 








International 
Organization Affairs 


At the invitation of the Rotan 
International District 721 and i 
honor of the 25th Anniversary of the 
United Nations, Ambassador Charles 
W. Yost was the dinner speaker a 
the State University Assembly, State 
University College, New Paltz, New 
York, on February 19. 

During the first two weeks of Feb. 
ruary, Maurice Rothenberg, Deputy 
Director, Office of United Nations Po- 
litical Affairs (UNP), was the Alter. 
nate U.S. Representative at a meeting 
of the Committee for Defining Agres- 
sion. The meeting was held at UN 
Headquarters in New York. 

Stuart McIntyre, UNP, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
organizational meeting of the Seabeds 
Committee which met in New York, 
February 18-22. 

B. J. Jones has left UNP after a 
tour of six years. She will be Deputy 
Principal Officer at the Consulate 
General in Calcutta. 

David Halsted has arrived in UNP 
where he will be working on African 
Affairs. He was previously assigned 
to the Embassy in Kampala. 

Edward B. Persons, Office of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs (OES), 
served as an adviser on the U.S. Del- 
egation to the 182nd International 
Organization of Labor Governing 
Body meeting in Geneva, February 2 
to March 5. 

Warren E. Hewitt, OES, is in Ge- 
neva as Senior Advisor to the 27th 
Session of the Commission on 
Human Rights meeting, which is 
being held from February 22 through 
March 26. 

Thomas W. M. Smith, OES, was a 
member of the U.S. Delgation to the 
10th Session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, which met in 
Tunis, February 8—13. 

Robert Yoder, OES, was a visitor 
at the Headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization in 
Montreal, and at the U.S. Mission to 
the UN in New York the week of 
January 25. 

Robert Kent attended the Safe- | 
guards Committee session on Safe- 
guards Financing at Vienna, January 
25-29. 

A. F. La Porta attended the meet- 
ings of the Advisory Committee on 
the Application of Science and Tech- 
nology to Development (ACASTD) 
and the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. The meetings were held al 
UN Headquarters in New York, Feb- 
ruary 22-26. 
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Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Michael Collins 
attended a meeting of the Special Ad- 
visory Committee on Public Opinion, 
Western Region, held in San Fran- 
cisco on January 21. Mr. Collins 
heads the Committee. Also attending 
the meeting were John W. Holdridge, 
of the National Security Council, and 
[imar Heinaru, Office of Public Serv- 
ices, as well as Committee members 
from Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. 

Mr. Collins participated in the 
Riverside, California, Regional For- 
eign Policy Conference on January 
22. During his stay in California, he 
met with students at Claremont Col- 
lege and at the University of Red- 
lands. On February 9, he delivered a 
luncheon address before the World 
Affairs Council in Pittsburgh. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam D. Blair, Jr., spoke before the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Rotary Club on 
January 26. Mr. Blair greeted partici- 
pants in the Scholar-Diplomat Semi- 
nar on Africa Affairs, held in the De- 

ent, February 1-5, for young 

ty members from 14 colleges 
and universities. Dr. Robert W. Cald- 
well, Office of Public Services (P/ 
PS), was Seminar Coordinator. 

James D. Hurd, Office of Policy 
and Plans (P/PG), attended meet- 
ings of the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission in San Fran- 
cisco, February 4 and 5. The Com- 
mission, which was addressed by 
Robert H. Finch, Counsellor to the 
President, also heard presentations by 
representatives of western states on 
their plans for the Bicentennial. It 
also established an ad hoc committee 
to review Philadelphia’s plans for an 
international exposition in 1976. 

Sixty students from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy were 
in the Department for foreign policy 
briefings January 27 and 28. The ses- 
sions were moderated by former Am- 
bassador Edmund Gullion, who is 
Dean of the Fletcher School. Speak- 
ers were Under Secretary John N. 
Irwin, II; Charles A. Meyer, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs; Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam Sullivan, Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Rodger Davies, Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs; Michael Armacost, Planning 
and Coordination Staff; Ernest Stern, 
AID; Thomas Pickering, Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs; and Barbara 
White, USIA. William Creach, P/PS, 
was the Program Coordinator. 

Neil Parks, P/PS, was in Minneap- 
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olis, February 4, for preliminary con- 
sultations at the World Affairs Center 
of the University of Minnesota regar- 
ding a foreign policy conference to be 
held May 7. Mr. Parks also traveled 
to Manhattan, Kansas, on February 
11 for preliminary consultations at 
Kansas State University on a May 5 
foreign policy conference. 

William J. Boudreau, Staff Assist- 
ant, chaired a panel discussion on 
public relations with the incoming 
class of Foreign Service Officers on 
February 5. Other participants were 
Jack Kimball, Office of Media Serv- 
ices (P/MS); Brady Barr, AF Public 
Affairs; and David Bloch, NEA Pub- 
lic Affairs. During the period from 
February 7-13, Mr. Boudreau visited 
Kansas University, Baker University, 
Maple Woods Community College 
and Kansas State Teachers College 
for foreign policy discussions. 

Ward Thompson, P/MS, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on Febru- 
ary 1 at Mankato State College, 
Mankato, Minnesota, inaugurating 


the College’s two-week campus pro- 
gram on U.S. foreign policy. 

Mrs. Eunice H. Isaacs, P/PS, at- 
tended a banquet of the National 
Mid-winter Conference of the Ladies 





Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars on February 13 in Washington, 
D.C. 

Edward F. Roeder has joined the 
staff of the Broadcasting and Film 
Division, P/MS. 

Mrs. Cynthia Wayland has joined 
the Bulletin staff as an Assistant Edi- 
tor. 

Miss Anita Stockman has moved 
from the Conference Division to re- 
place Miss Peggy Sapp in the Speak- 
ers Division. 

Mrs. Ethel McKethan has joined 
the Public Inquiries Division of 
Media Services as secretary in the 
Public Correspondence Branch. Mrs. 
McKethan was formerly assigned to 
P/PG. 

Miss Elouise Withers, formerly 
with the Embassy at Quito, has 
joined the Conference Division Staff. 

Miss Betty Vernon has moved 
from the Public Inquiries Division to 
Conference Division. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
accompanied Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner James T. Ramey to Mex- 
ico, February 15-17, for participa- 





SCIENTIST RETIRES—Dr. Ronald E. Scantlebury, left, was presented the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award and a gift upon his retirement by Herman Pollack, 
Director of the Bureau of International Scientific and Technological Affairs (SCI). 
Dr. Scantlebury, a National Institutes of Health Officer who has been detailed to 
the Department for the past ten years, was responsible for the coordination of the 
U.S.-Japan Cooperative Medical Science Program. 





tion in discussions with Mexican 
officials on desalting. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs, 
attended the Second Preparatory 
Committee Meeting for the UN Con- 
ference on the Human Environment 
(1972) in Geneva, and participated 
in the OECD Committee Meeting in 
Paris, February 4-18. 

Nelson F. Sievering, Jr., Director, 
Office of General Scientific Affairs, 
attended a meeting of the NATO 
Science Committee, held in Brussels, 
February 3-6. 

William H. Taft, III, Office of 
General Scientific Affairs, represented 
SCI at the meetings of the UN Advi- 
sory Committee on the Application of 
Science and Technology to Develop- 
ment (ACASTD), February 21-23, 
in New York City. 

Walter E. Jenkins, Jr., Office of 
General Scientific Affairs, was re- 
cently in Moscow to participate in a 
mid-term review of the U.S./Soviet 
Exchanges Agreement. En route, Mr. 
Jenkins visited Warsaw to confer with 
Embassy and other officials on sci- 
ence matters, February 15-20. 

John K. Rouleau, a retired Science 
Officer now serving as a Consultant, 
served as U.S. Delegate/Adviser at 
the meeting on Science Education, 
sponsored by the Organization of 
American States (OAS) in Lima, 
February 7-11. 

J. Kenneth, Mansfield and Addison 
E. Richmond, Jr., of the Office of 
General Scientific Affairs, attended a 
Seminar on the “Role of a National 
Capability in Metrology and Standard- 
ization in Industrializing Econom- 
ies,” sponsored by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and the Agency for 
International Development at Airlie 
House, Warrenton, Va., February 
1-4. 

Henry Brodie, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, attended the Second 
Session of the OECD Environment 
Committee meeting, held in Paris, 
March 25. 

Buford A. Macklin resigned from 
the Department to accept an appoint- 
ment with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 

Miss Barbara M. Watson, Admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, was the guest of 
NASA at the launch of Apollo 14 
from Cape Kennedy, Florida, on Jan- 
uary 31. 
The International Aviation Club of 


Washington presented to Miss Wat- 
son the “Award of Merit in Recogni- 
tion of Outstanding Service in Sup- 
port of International Aviation” dur- 
ing a luncheon on February 16 at the 
Army-Navy Club. In accepting the 
award Miss Watson spoke on the 
“Impact of International Travel on 
Consular Operations.” 

Miss Watson addressed the stu- 
dents of the University of Georgia 
School of Law on February 19 in 
Athens, Georgia. The subject of her 
speech was “Assistance and Services 
to American Lawyers by the Depart- 
ment of State.” On February 20, 
Miss Watson was the guest speaker at 
the Founders’ Day Banquet of the 
Alexandria, Virginia, Alumnae Chap- 
ter of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. 

John T. McGill, Chief of the Field 
Operations Division of the Visa 
Office, was designated Visiting Lec- 
turer at the Foreign Service Institute. 

The Visa Office welcomed to its 
staff Mrs. Sandra L. Miller, a new 
employee to the Department. Mrs. 
Carolyn A. Watkins has left the Visa 
Office to return to her home in Ala- 
bama. 

Two employees of the Visa Secur- 
ity Division attended courses given 
by the Foreign Service Institute. They 
were James O. Belden, on “The New 
Left—An International Overview,” 
and Charles Stephan, “Personnel Op- 
erations.” 

Paul M. Miller, Special Consular 
Services (SCS), attended a course on 
“Radical Idealogies and Political Sys- 
tems” at the Foreign Service Institute. 
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Mrs. Patricia Mosley resigned from 
SCS to complete work on her Bache. 
lor’s Degree. Mrs. Elizabeth Burke 
joined the Property Claims, Estates 
and Legal Documents Division of 
SCS 
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The following Foreign Service Of. 
ficers recently consulted with the 
Passport, Visa and Special Consular 
Services Offices: Erna V. Beckett, 
Sydney; Michael M. Sherman, Bo- | Aaro 
gota; Arvid G. Holm, Melbourne; | Amia 
Lillian P. Mullin, Hamilton; John hal 
Wolfe, Perth; Josiah Brownell, Cara- 
cas; Frances Howell, Tokyo; John 

) 


Sullivan, Mexico City; Fred Beattie, } 8m 
Taipei; Anthony Vitale, Madrid; and | 5" 
Ralph Cadeau, London. Care 
Cole 

) Dact 

23 Department Employees | on 


Win Merit Pay Increases 


Fifteen Department employees 
were awarded high quality step in- 
creases recently. They are: 
John L. Ellis, Jr., E; Desdemona 
O. Martin, E; Leonard L. Paige, O/ ; Gers 
FSI; Margaret A. Watson, INR; | Siler 
Helen A. Mendes, O/SY; Lorraine = 
P. Anderson, PER/PMS; Harvey J. | jar 
Winter, E; Theodore R. Dean, O/ | Hay 
FSI; Ruth Marie Bland, P; Velma S. | Jaz) 
Brown, S/GOV; Audrey M. Keller, | Joh 
PER/PA; Catherine T. Nelis, O/ } Kel 
MED; Walter T. Johnson, A/OC/T; | Ker 
Koc 
Kor 
During the same period, meritori- - 
Ous service increases were presented | Lip 


Robert J. Chechele, A/OC/T; and 
Edward Milton Ifft, ACDA. 


to the following eight employees: 

Olga Kuprevicz, BF; Kathryn E. 
Fisher, Taipei; Charles W. Woods, 
Freetown; Barbara May Lopes, As- 
mara; Michael C. Bowcutt, Asmara; 
Martin S. Wolfe, O/MED; Conrad 
Bellamy, Kinshasa; and Sheldon J. 
Krys, ARA. 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 
Class 9 to Class 8 


Beverly A. Brevig, Bogota; Mar- 
garet A. Carver, Madras; Marie E. 



















Gehringer, Athens; Jane F. Haas, } An 
Paris; Judy M. Hetzler, Panama; 7 
Roberta L. McAllister, Copenhagen; An 
Barbara S. Moore, Vienna; Margaret | At 
I. Randolph, Beirut; and Janette M. | 8a 
Wilkerson, San Salvador. ~ 

Be 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Julee A. Brand, Tokyo; Michele | Be 
E. Dillard, PER/CA; Judith Fischer, | 8e 
Brussels; Anne L. Goodrich, Ba- Be 
mako; and Linda A. Landgrebe, San | 3; 
Salvador. Be 
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FISONNG / foe 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Aaron, Bertram S., Asuncion 
Amiano, Suzanne K., Manila 
Amolsch, Arthur L., Il, ARA/PAF 
Barber, Virginia L., Reykjavik 
Basore, Dolores J., San Jose 
Beach, Paul R., S/AL 
Brown, Lita Carla, Brasilia 
Burke, Dorothy, Tehran 
Campagnolo, Paula Ann, New Delhi 
Carey, Kathleen, Madrid 
Cole, Joan Margaret, Paris 
Dachman, Monis M., O0/MED/CLN 
Dawson, Louetta, Vientiane 
Deeley, Leonard H., Monrovia 
Devine, John J., O/FSI/LT | 
Dickman, Shirley J., Bangui 
Downes, Gail L., Canberra 
Finkelstein, Phyllis Ann, Brussels 
Freeman, Arthur L., E/TT/TD 
Furtado, Alfred, Athens 
Gerardot, Frank A., Jr., Bangkok 
Glenn, Suzanne L., Tehran 
Gres Robert T., Jr., DG/PER 
Gullick, Jerry W., Tehran 
Harrold, Jacqueline R., Islamabad 
Haywood, Linda, Karachi 

ke, Mary, Rome 
p ood Frank K., O/MED 
Keller, Vicki Sue, O/ A&CP 
Kellogg, Francis L., S/R 
Kern, Sheila, Caracas ; 
Koch, Kathryne S., Rio de Janeiro 
Korvela, Claude W., Tokyo 
Lamantia, Russell A., Jr., O/ JOC 
Leinenbach, Paul W., Tokyo 
Liptak, Ann Marie, Kinshasa 
Lutes, Sherry Ann, O/A&CP 
Lutz, James C., Athens 
Mabry, Donald C., Vienna _ 
Medley, Florence !., Montevideo 
Mengle, Patricia D., Lima 
Minard, Doris A., Bogota — 
Reavis, Carol Burnel, Paris 
Roeder, Edward F., P/MS/BSD 
Roehl, Carol A., Khartoum 
Roth, Steven C., Santiago 
Satcher, Sylvester, Amman 
Schneider, Robert W., Saigon 
Thoreson, Eric K., Jidda 
Vihel, Marilyn A., 10/OIC 
Wayland, Cynthia B., P/MS/GP 


TRANSFERS 


Abramowitz, Morton !., U to London 

Aldrich, Clifford M., Brasilia to Manila 

Allegro, James, Jr., Kampala to Abidjan 

Anderson, James E., ARA to Santiago 

Andrews, Mary E., Jidda to NEA/EX 

Antoni, Mary Jeanne, Taipei to Santo 
Domingo : 

Arp, Merle E., Stockholm to Manila 

Atchley, John K., O/FSI/AOT to Nairobi 

Baas, Bryan H., O/FS!/AOT to London 

Bakos, Dennis M., Manila to OC 

Barron, David C., Amman to OC 

Beaver, Joseph T., Jr., Mexicali to San 
Pedro Sula 

Belew, Wendell L., E to Managua 

— Rolando A. J., London to OM/ _ 


Bergland, Lucy S., Lagos to OM/DIR 


bus, Mary Ann, Melbourne to Tehran 
Bova, Michele M., Lima to O/FS!/AOT 
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Bradley, Richard H., Tel Aviv to Amman 

Bridges, Lena P., Montevideo to ARA 

Brodie, Henry, Geneva to SCI/EN 

Brown, Timothy C., Merida to O/FS!/AOT 

Browne, Eleanor E., Paris to Halifax 

Butler, Malcolm Heaton, Khorramshahr 
to ARA/ECP 

Cade, Lorelie M., Santiago to ARA 

Calkins, Gary A., Saigon to Mexico, D.F. 

Campbell, Paul C., O/SY to Panama Ci 

Casey, Edward A., Jr., Paris to O/FS!/AOT 

Casey, James John, Islamabad to Berlin 

Chalfin, Seymour, Paris to Ottawa 

Chalmers, Duncan Y., Rome to OC 

Chambers, Rodney C., Saigon to Istanbul 

Chiavarini, Mary T., Paris to Manila 

Cinek, Mary E., ge to EA 

Clarke, Paul H., O/SY to Vienna 

Cole, Jean 0., AF to Vancouver 

Cole, Mark A., Rabat to Geneva 

Conard, 7 F., AF to Islamabad 

Craighead, Eugene E., Athens to Yaounde 

— John P., Managua to O/FSI/ 


0 
Cunningham, Hilary J., Lusaka to Teguci- 
galpa ; 
Day, Terrance M., Bonn to Tripoli 
= Theresa E., Tehran to REC/ 
EM 


Devos, Peter Jon, Sao Paulo to Brasilia 
Di Meglio, Genevieve T., Beirut to 
Libreville 
Dixon, Ben F., O/FSI to O/FSI/AOT 
Doig, Marvin T., O/SY to Panama City 
Dols, Richard J., Mbabane to Niamey 
Doty, Quetzal, Ibadan to Beirut 
Doughty, Lynn 0., Accra to Santiago 
Dudley, Charles H., San Pedro Sula to 
E/OA/AVP 
Duncan, Leo A., + to Saigon 
Dworkin, Douglas A., O/ JOC to Brussels 
Eason, Bobby F., Tokyo to Vientiane 
Eason, William L., Bamako to Nicosia 
Ellsbury, Allan V., Saigon to Tokyo 
Elwood, Robert B., Port-of-Spain to ARA 
— Thomas 0., Belgrade to Phnom 
enh 
Faust, Owen H., Bogota to ARA 
Forsyth, Leland C., A/OC to Islamabad 
Francis, George V., Accra to Athens 
Frisbie, Norman H., |O to Algiers 
Garalde, Mary, Buenos Aires to Rangoon 
Garner, John M., O/ JOC to Lima 
Garretson, David P., Suva to 0/ JOC 
Gibson, Barry R., O/FSI/LT to Brasilia 
Gleysteen, Dirk, DG/PER to London 
Gould, Robert F., Caracas to Saigon 
Greene, Richard, Saigon to OC 
Hancock, Michael Lawrence, Tijuana to 
Mexico, D.F. 
Harlan, Robert H., EA to Frankfurt 
Harvey, Gordon E., O/SY to New Delhi 
Harwood, Paul V., Mexico City, D.F. to 
Quito 
Hayden, Walter A., Jr., O/FSI/UT to AF/C 
Hobart, Stephen J., Hong Kong City to 
Santo Domingo 
Horn, Waiter C., A/OC to Monrovia 
Howarth, Richard H., Brussels to Hong 
Kong 
Howley, John F., Tokyo to Luxembourg 
Hughes, Mary P., Phnom Penh to Saigon 
Ince, Robert W., Accra to AF 


Save 


Johnson, Richard E., Rio de Janeiro to 
Belgrade 

Kamba, Lawrence F., Saigon to Monrovia 

Kelly, Edmund W., O/FSI/LT to Beirut 

Kelly, William P., O/FS1/UT to ARA/CAR 

Kennedy, Marshall J., Jr., Bangkok to 
A/OC/P 


Kinkade, Jacque D., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 

Komarek, Mary E., Caracas to ARA 

La Bree, Melvin C., Monrovia to Zanzibar 

Lacroix, Diane M., Bern to EUR 

Lancaster, Bruce M., London to ARA- 
LA/PA 

Landis, Marlene M., Brussels to 
Guayaquil 

Latzko, Frances C., Seoul to Lagos 

Lever, Leon W., A/OC to Kingston 

Lewis, Roscoe C., Ill, O/FS!/WC to ARA 

Loehr, Larrie D., Tripoli to Madras 

Logsdon, Wayne K., Amman to Tel Aviv 

Lombardi, Raymond B., The Hague to 
O/FS1/AOT 

Long, Richard M., Tripoli to Hamburg 

Lubensky, Eari H., Bogota to Guayaquil 

Luchesa, Richard H., Mexico City, D.F. 
to Tijuana 

Lueders, Ingeborg M., Colombo to 
Islamabad 

Malone, Jerry J., Bukavu to Capetown 

Manheim, Louis S., Rome to A/OC/T 

ea Mary M., Panama City to 


R/EX 
Masingill, William T., Djakarta to Kuala , 
Lumpur 
Massey, Johnny F., Blantyre to A/OC 
Mayfield, C. Thomas, Commerce Dept. to 
London 
McGee, Marlene, London to Seoul 
McGovern, Robert N., Asuncion to 
Lourenco Marques 
Medlin, William J., Vienna to Saigon 
ee Kermit S., A.1.D. (Overseas) to 


SEATO 
= William Alan, O/ JOC to Buenos 
ires 
Montana, Thomas, Niamey to Algiers 
Montgomery, James D., Yaounde to AF 
Murtha, John A., O/AU to Canberra 
Myers, Maurice E., Seoul! to A/OC 
Neumann, Ronald Eldredge, O/ JOC to 
Dakar 
Nevera, Ivonna, San Salvador to Santiago 
Noriega, Juan F., ARA to Mexico, D.F. 
Obligacion, Amy J., Paris to Belgrade 
O’Brien, Emmett, A/OC to Karachi 
O’Herron, Thomas F., White House to 
Lisbon 
Owen, William V. M., London to Rangoon 
Paganelli, Robert P., NEA to Rome 
Park, Robert E., Vienna to O/FS! 
ee A., Moscow to INR/DRR/ 
Peterson, David A., Canberra to EA 
Piummer, Kenneth W., Quito to Port 
Louis 
Polley, Chester F., Jr., Madras to Colombo 
Posz, Gary S., O/FSI/UT to REC/BEX 
Poulter, John D., Santiago to ARA 
— Gordan R., Brisbane to O/FS!/ 
Putnam, Jane, EUR to Stockholm 
Ramirez, Concepcion V., Vientiane to 
Paramaribo 
Ransom, Muriel K., Stockholm to Caracas 
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Reid, James J., |O to Jidda 
Reis, Herbert K., L to USUN 
— Charles W., Kabul to O/FS!/ 


Rigsby, Gladys 0., Abidjan to Lubumbashi 

Robinson, Gwendolyn T., Kinshasa to AF 

Robinson, Linda B., AF to USUN 

Romano, James J., EA to Wellington 

Roodhouse, James W., Khartoum to AF 

Rounds, Richard L., New Delhi to A/OC 

Ryerson, Martin G., Saigon to O/MC 

Sartorius, James, Hong Kong City to 
Georgetown 

Schlamm, Paul, Paris to S/PRS 

Schmoeger, Thomas M., A/OC to 
Frankfurt 

Schwartze, Kathleen D., Vientiane to 
Rabat 

Sedilacek, Donald E., A/OC to Rome 

Severson, Betty Jean, Bogota to 
Montevideo 

Shannon, Daniel, A/OPR/RS to San Jose 

Shewairy, Nadine E., AF/EX to Athens 

Shover, Donna M., Caracas to Georgetown 

Simmons, John F., Jr., O/FS1/AOT to 
Paris 

Sinclair, Thomas J., Jr., Monrovia to 
Tripoli 

Skellenger, Charles 0., Lima to Cairo 

Smith, Michael B., Lyon to White House 

Snyder, James M., O/AU to Moscow 





Guidelines Are Issued 
On Assignments to 
State and Local Service 


Guidelines have been issued to 
Federal agencies by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission regarding inter- 
governmental assignments of person- 
nel on a temporary basis. 

Federal efforts to help state and 
local governments strengthen their 
administrative and program capabili- 
ties have increased dramatically dur- 
ing the past several years. This trend 
toward increased intergovernmental 
cooperation has generated considera- 
ble interest in the temporary assign- 
ment of Federal employees to state ; 
and local governments and of state ‘| 
and local employees to Federal agen- 
Cies. 

The Civil Service Commission 
identifies the following as relatively 
distinct reasons for temporarily as- 
signing Federal employees to state 
and local governments: 

—The Federal employees provide 
the state or local government needed 
technical assistance or training in an 
area where the Federal agency or the 
employee has a special competence. 

—tThe Federal employee receives 
planned training by being assigned to 
a state or local government, which 
will increase his proficiency in the 
performance of official duties. 

—tThe Federal employee serves as 
an Official of the state or local gov- 
ernment to which assigned and per- 
forms work for that government. 


Snyder, Joseph C., Ill, Bangkok to 
Khorramshahr 

Stanford, Gary S., Dakar to A/OC 

Stapleton, Seton, Jerusalem to Saigon 

Stebbins, Robert C., Mexico City, D.F. to 
Mexicali 

Stevenson, Donald A., Athens to OC 

Stoumbelis, Hermione, Rabat to Bangkok 

Strickler, Theodore E., O/FSI/LT to 
Mogadiscio 

Stuckey, Charles W., Wellington to EA/EX 

Stuckey, Robert W., Moscow to Brasilia 

Stumpf, Edward Richard, Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem 

Sturges, Dorothy, EUR to Warsaw 

Sura, George, A/OC to Beirut 

Taylor, Molly B., Jidda to NEA/EX 

Thomas, Meldon R., Sao Paulo to Halifax 

Toro, Fred, Yaounde to AF 

Tovar, Bernardo Hugh, EA to Vientiane 

Tuberson, Raymond Cline, Nicosia to 
Santiago 

Tuten, James T., Dacca to Moscow 

Underhill, Francis T., Jr., Manila to Seoul 

Valis, Laddie L., Paris to Lima 

Van Ryne, Gerald E., Blantyre to 
Kathmandu 

Vanderventer, Linda R., Bangkok to EA 

Vanoss, Hendrik, Wellington to EA 

Wajda, Thomas J., O/FS!/AOT to Dakar 

Wanning, H. Francis, Il, Manila to 
O/FS1/AOT 

Watkins, Stephen B., O/FSI/AOT to 
Hong Kong 

Wells, Melissa F., London to REC/BEX 

White, B. Geraldean, PO/CMA to Kabul 





AT GIFT CEREMONY—From left to right, Linda Creekmore, Scholarship Chairman; 
Laura Marling, Thrift Shop Chairman; Mrs. Kenneth Rush, wife of the Ambasso- 
dor, and Margaret Williams, Treasurer of the American Women’s Group, Bonn. 


Women In Bonn Help Scholarship Funds 


BONN—The American Women’s 
Group recently contributed three 
checks—totaling $2,750—for schol- 
arships. The money is income derived 
from the organization’s operation of a 
thrift shop in Bonn. 

At a recent ceremony Margaret 
Williams, Treasurer of the American 
Women’s Group, presented a check 
for $1,000 to Mrs. Kenneth Rush, 
wife of the U.S. Ambassador here, 
for the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation’s Scholarship Fund (see 
photo). 

The women’s group has contrib- 





Wicke, Catherine G., Tehran to Valletta 
Williamson, Daniel L., Jr., NEA to Tokyo 
Wilson, Arlen Ray, O/ JOC to Medellin 
Wilson, Frank S., New Delhi to Canberra 
Winter, Andrew Jan, 0/JOC to Quito 
Woltman, Edward C., Jr., Bonn to Accra | 
Woolley, Susan M., Accra to Zagreb 
Yaukey, Raymond S., Georgetown to 
ARA/ECP 
Zukauskas, Rita A., Paris to EUR 
Zurndorfer, Robert, Santiago to ARA } 


RETIREMENTS 
Flow, Reed H., O/SY/E , C 





"hs 


~ 


Howe, Margaret M. W., DG/ADM cou 
Martin, W. Wyatt, Jr., Commerce Dept. ? Ma! 
Morrow, John J., A/OPR/LR = 
RESIGNATIONS 
Coulombe, Joan, EA/VN , 
Fischer, Robert A., Caracas | Dal 
French, Lucille 0., La Paz 
Grimes, Beverly M., Moscow 
Haskell, George Owens, III, AID a 
(Overseas) Hig 
Herzog, Barbara Rieman, INR/DRR/NA Ste 
Hills, Carter H., FAO O/ 
Hofgren, Daniel W., ARA/SR/PAN Oll 
Hughes, Thomas L., S/PC 
Kouchis, Katherine, O/SY/EX 
McCullough, David L., 0/OC/P | 
McKenny, Lorraine R., Mexico, D.F. - 
Rush, Barbara E., Accra lef 
Schiffer, Robert L., ARA/PAF Ru 
Stensgaard, Sharoll K., Canberra ) oy 
Strauss, Mary S., Kampala FS 
| co 
» Wi 
Mi 
Ja 
Of 
VE 
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uted $1,000 annually to this fund for | 

several years. F 

Mrs. Rush also received a check : 

for $1,000 for Freedmen’s Hospital } 4, 

School of Nursing, which is a part of r 

Howard University in Washington. | ¢ 

The donation will be used to help| ' 
financially disadvantaged students 
who would not otherwise be able to 

continue their training. C 

The third check, for $750, was for 

the American Field Service, a private | ¢ 

educational organization which af) | 

ranges an exchange of high school | } 

students between the United States 








and other countries. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 
Clemmons, John H., O/SY/SAS; De- 
courcy, William P., O/SY/PrS; Nash, 
Marian Lloyd, L; Scott, Edith M., INR/ 
DDR/W; Slany, William, P/HO; Vaccaro, 
Albert A., INR/DRR/NE. 


GS-13 
Little, William R., Jr., O/SY/PrS; Lloyd, 
Dallas D., INR/DRR/CS. 


GS-12 
Farrell, William F., Jr., A/OPR/RS; 
Higgs, Elmer R., O/MED/EX; King, 


| Stephen H., P/PS/SCM; Marty, Gus N., 


0/SCA/PPT; Olson, Leona M., INR/DDC/ 
OIL; Peterson, John D., O/SCA/PPT. 


GS-11 
Brooks, Louise M., O/SCA/PPT; Duig- 
nan, Carolyn L., INR/DDM/RCM; Du- 
iemba, Francis L., BF/FS/AB; Felton, 
Ruth E., O/SCA/PPT; Kaufman, Paul C., 
O/SCA/PPT; Pemberton, Janice H., O/ 
FSI; Suchinsky, Allan E., INR/DDM/ARD. 


GS-9 

Braddock, Rita H., A/OPR/ASD; Dini- 
cola, Jean L., U; Gist, Helen S., BF/FS/ 
WFC; Gross, Ray Penn, O/SY/E; Hester, 
Mignon A., O/SY/E; McConneaughey, 
Janette A., S/CPR; Sapp, Peggy J., INR/ 
DDM/RRD; Ward, Marcelle A., BF/FS/ 
VES; Wilkes, Grace D., O/SCA/PPT. 


GS-8 
Berry, Vivion, BF/FS/VES; Blumenthal, 
Sylvia B., INR/DDC/OIL; Burton, Dick C., 
/FS/VES; Davidson, Dorothy L. G., 
BF/FS/VES; Gantt, Rudolph, Jr., A/OPR/ 
ADP; Long, Earle L., BF/FS/VES; Spencer, 
Alease, P., INR/DRR/OD; Stratton, Pam- 
saieg O/FSI; Treadwell, Oris N., BF/ 


GS-7 

Carroll, Alfred Q., Ill, O/SCA/PPT; 
Davis, Lilly C., BF/FS/VES; Dieringer, 
Sabine J., DG/ADM; Dotson, Bernhardt 
W., BF/FS/VES; Foley, Barbara H., O/ 
MED/CLN; Hart, Rosemarie B., PO/CMA/ 
PR; Holiday, Lorraine S., 10/EX; Johnson, 
Barbara C.. O/FS/ACC; Lark, Mary Lou, 
CU/EA; Lewis, Lottie D., CU/ARA; Lund- 
strom, Edward N., INR/DDM/ARD; Marks, 
Frances mae: O/SCA/PPT; McCaa, Diane 
D., O/SY/SAS; Quinn, William J., O/SCA/ 
; Rice, Joann, INR/DDM/XR; Single- 
ton, Janice, OM/MS; Thomas, Dorothy D., 
O/SCA/PPT; Washington, Gwendolyn V., 
CU/NEA; White, Cheryl R., ARA/USOAS; 

Young, Frances R., S/R. 


GS-6 
Bivings, Ezell, Jr., A/OC/P; Bonsell, 
Donna F., O/SCA/VO; Egert, Timothy, 
O/FSI; Grimes, Bernard A., A/OC/P; 
Jones, Deborah J., AF/|; Lucas, Jean M., 
O/SCA/PPT; Manago, Diane E., INR/ 
DDM/SS; Miller, Lynne Ellen, S/CPR; 
Morris, George H., A/OC/P; Nelson, 
Bernadette C., O/SY/I; O’Neal, Maurice 
A., 1\O/OIC; Powers, Lewis L., A/OC/P; 
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PERSONNEL / Givi Service 


Prada, Simone M., 0/SCA/PPT; Rinehart, 
Edward R., A/OC, P; Sefter, Catherine A., 
O/SCA/PPT; Starks, Jannis B., INR/RAR/ 
CA; Sullivan, Linda Marie, O/FSI; Travers, 
Annie A., AF/S. 


GS-5 

Bearer, Linda G., O/SCA/PPT; Blood, 
Joan A., O/SY/1; Dade, Helen G., 0/SCA/ 
VO; Jackson, Mary E., A/OPR/ADP; Janes, 
Donna J. O/FSI; Lauriano, Gloria T., P/ 
MS/GP; McMillan, Cynthia Mae, PO/CMA/ 
DOM; Merchant, Carrie A., E/IFD/OMA; 
Smith, Ricardo D., INR/DRR/OD; Terry, 
Regina Louise, SCI/SAM; Weaver, Kath- 
leen Susan, INR/DDC/OIL; Williams, 
Jessie Linda, O/SCA/PPT; Wilson T. Z., 
O/FSI; Wright, Lillie P., E/CBA/BP; Zobel, 
Mary H., O/SCA/PPT. 


GS-4 


Andrews, Cecelia P., BF/FS/VES; Aul- 
ton, Rochelle P., O/FS!I; Campbell, Sheryl 
A., O/MED/EX; Collins, Catherine, 0) 
SCA/PPT; Cousins, Debra Finnette, O/ 
SCA/SCS; Harvey, Corine A., O/MED/ 
CLN; Hoffman, Terry Sue, A/OPR/ASD; 
McLain, Ingrid J., O0/SCA/VO; Nicholson, 
Anne Marie, O/SCA/PPT; Roach, Bar- 
bara J., O/SCA/PPT; gt Ana F., 
O/FSI; Short, Robert C., E/EX. 


GS-3 

Crawford, Gloria Jean, O/SCA/PPT; 
Dodd, Marilyn V., O/SCA/PPT; Franklin, 
Annie Sue, O/SCA/PPT; Martin, Ronald 
L., O/SCA/PPT; Martin, Thelma M., O/ 
SCA/VO; Pitts, Shirley M., O/SCA/PPT; 
Scott, Nellie M., INR/DDM/RCM; Shock- 
ley, Roy F., O/SCA/SCS; Swan, Sharon 
K., A/OPR/ASD; Tate, Loretta L., CU/EX. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Abney, Charline E., 0/SCA/PPT 
Acosta, Sheron A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Aerni, Larry R., O/SCA/PPT 
Agostini, Susana B., O/FS! 
Anderson, Mariecharlotte, O/FS! 
Anglin, Irene, O0/SCA/PPT 

Anker, Theresa, USUN 
Armstrong, Diana C., 0/SCA/PPT 
Armstrong, Netti M., O0/SCA/PPT 
Ashley, Dorothy A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Baarslag, Karel H., O/SCA/PPT 
Bassoff, Frederic M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Bates, Lillie Faye, 0/SCA/PPT 
Beckerman, Jay H., O0/SCA/PPT 
Bell, Wanda Charlitta, O0/SCA/PPT 
Bentz, Cariton L., A/OS 

Bernal, Audrey T., ACDA 

Bogen, Ellen Gaye, O/SCA/PPT 
Boylen, Paul J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Brack, Jeanette H., O0/SCA/PPT 
Breeden, Thomas M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Brodie, Irwin M., O/SCA/PPT 
Brodsky, Larry, O/SCA/PPT 
Brotheim, Joseph, O0/SCA/PPT 
Brown, Elwood A., Jr., O0/SCA/PPT 
Brown, Leonard C., 0/SCA/PPT 
Buskirk, Leslie A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Byrne, Nora L., O/SCA/PPT 
Campbell, Douglas A., ACDA 
Carpenter, Christel M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Carter, Nora B., 0/SCA/PPT 
Casey, Julia Ann, ACDA 


Chan, Anthony, 0/SCA/PPT 

Chavis, Sandra A., O/SCA/PPT 
Coleman, Geraldine V., O0/SCA/PPT 
Coyne, James E., O/SCA/PPT 
Daniels, Helen, O/SCA/PPT 

Deleo, Catherine, O/MED 

Dicino, Mary Ann, 0/SCA/PPT 
Dombi, Louise Ethel, 0/SCA/PPT 
Conahue, Leroy W., A/OPR/ADP 
Donoghue, Maureen A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Doyle, Margaret E., O0/SCA/PPT 
Dubnick, Charlotte S., 0/SCA/PPT 
Evans, Mary S., O/SY/I 

Faragalli, Rita M., O/SCA/PPT 
Ferrick, Claire T., 0/SCA/PPT 
Fisher, Lana L., 0/SCA/PPT 


Fliegelman, Ellen Sharon, 0/SCA/PPT 


Forttrell, Lorene A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Foster, Evelyn Watts, O/SCA/PPT 
Foster, Patricia M., O/SCA/PPT 
Frampton, Judith E., 0/SCA/PPT 
Frankland, Sue Ellen, O0/SCA/PPT 
Friedman, Lillian P., 0/SCA/PPT 
Fuerst, Lois B., O/SCA/PPT 
Gamble, Victoria B., O0/SCA/PPT 
Gass, Stephen, 0/SCA/PPT 
Glover, Fannie P., O/SCA/PPT 
Goldstein, Evelyn M., O/SCA/PPT 
Gordon, Ruth K., O0/SCA/PPT 
Gray, Peter J., O0/SCA/PPT 

Griffin, Elizabeth Ann, O/SCA/PPT 
Gulla, Joan T., O/SCA/PPT 
Halper, Allen Raphael, O/SCA/PPT 


Hardaway, Gwendolyn 0., O/SCA/PPT 


Harris, Barbara J., O0/SCA/PPT 
Hauser, Frederick H., O0/SCA/PPT 
Haywood, Natalie G., O/SCA/PPT 
Hemingway, Barbara, 0/SCA/PPT 
Hendges, Christine M., O/SCA/PPT 
Holliday, Carolyn P., O/ SCA/PPT 
Houlne, Frances C., O/SCA/PPT 
Howard, Elizabeth, O0/SCA/PPT 
Howard, Pearlie M., O/SCA/PPT 
Hudson, Alice L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Hurxthal, Katherine C., O0/SCA/PPT 
Jackson, Lucille F., 0/SCA/PPT 
Jeffrey, Janet Kay, O/SCA/ PPT 
Johnson, Sue J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Jones, Shirley P., 0/SCA/PPT 
Katsuyama, Michael, O/SCA/PPT 
Keder, Barbara A., ACDA 

Keegan, Ann M., ACDA 

Kelly, Barbara A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Kelly, Bernard F., Jr., O/SCA/PPT 
Kem, Sos, O/FSI_ 

Koci, Wendy Marie, 0/SCA/PPT 
Koeune, Theresa M., O/SCA/PPT 
Lacey, Maxine, 0/SCA/PPT 

Lee, Robert, O/SCA/ PPT 
Leiderman, Joel D., 0/SCA/PPT 
Linville, Sue Ellen, O0/SCA/PPT 
Luchaka, David A., 0/SCA/PPT 


MacDonald, Caroline S., porn PPT 


Macklow, Mark H., O/FS 
Madden, Marianne, 0/SCA/PPT 
Mahony, Diane J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Malcolm, Diane Eva, 0/SCA/PPT 
Marston, Christine M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Martin, Keith W., 0/SCA/PPT 
Mathy, Richard A., 0/SCA/PPT 
McCabe, Daniel J., 0/SCA/PPT 
McCabe, Maureen, 0/SCA/PPT 
McClary, Edward S., O0/SCA/PPT 
McCoy, Ellen Ohear, O0/SCA/PPT 
McCuen, Andrew A., O0/SCA/PPT 
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McDermott, Loretta, 0/SCA/PPT 
McGrath, Karen A., BF/FS/VES 
McKinney, Gloria T., 0/SCA/PPT 
McMillan, Margaret A., DG/ADM 
Meehan, William P., O0/SCA/PPT 
Meyer, Nancy B., 0/SCA/PPT 
Middleton, Diane L., O0/SCA/PPT 
Miller, Tracey, 0/ SCA/PPT 
Misenheimer, William R., OM/SNS 
Mock, Barbara J., O/SCA/PPT 
Moe, Shirley D., 0/SCA/PPT 
Moran, Trevor D., O0/SCA/PPT 
Moss, Doris, O/SCA/PPT 

Mueller, Annette F., O/FS! 
Murnan, Cecelia 0., O0/SCA/PPT 
Mykysey, Nadia, O0/SCA/PPT 
Nassios, Margaret, USUN 

Neal, Jayetta J., O/SCA/PPT 
Neher, Susan E., A/OPR/RS 
Nelson, Mary A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Neuschwanger, Christine B., O0/SCA/PPT 
Nolan, Jacqueline M., O/SCA/PPT 
Nykaza, Henry F., 0/SCA/PPT 
O’Connor, Ave M., O/ SCA/PPT 
O'Keefe, Robert J., O0/SCA/PPT 
Olbert, Sarah, O/SCA/PPT 
O'Neill, Mary M., O0/SCA/PPT 
Owens, Dolores Y., O/SCA/PPT 
Pan, Chinghsiang, O/FS! 

Perry, Gloriesteen G., O/SCA/PPT 
Pierce, Laura W., O/ SCA/PPT 
Polit, Alice L., O0/SCA/PPT 
Pudalow, Morris, 0/SCA/PPT 
Quarfoth, Marilyn J., O/SCA/PPT 
Rafacz, Cynthia A., CU/CP 
Rayford, Lana N., O/SCA/PPT 
Rebollo, Ray, O0/SCA/PPT 

Reiss, Theresa |., 0/SCA/PPT 
Ritchie, Barbara A., O0/SCA/PPT 
Roberts, Lydia J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Robertson, McKinley, 0/SCA/PPT 
Rogan, John M., O/SCA/PPT 
Rosen, Florence, 0/SCA/PPT 
Ryan, Judith Ann, 0/SCA/PPT 
Ryan, Ruby P., 0/SCA/PPT 
Scherer, Patricia, 0/SCA/PPT 
Schlesinger, Norma, O/SCA/PPT 
Schufman, Sylvia, O/SCA/PPT 
Schultz, Stuart T., O0/SCA/PPT 
Schwartz, Judith E., INR/DDM/RRD 
Sega, Carolyn T., O/ SCA/PPT 
Senden, John Bradford, O0/SCA/PPT 
Shane, Linda !., 0/SCA/PPT 
Shaver, Eileen G., O/SCA/PPT 
Silck, Debra E., 0/SCA/PPT 

Silk, Mae, O/SCA/PPT 

Slevin, Ann Day, O/OPR/LR 
Smith, Greg B., O/SCA/PPT 
Smith, Jilondra Lynn, O/SCA/PPT 
Stanton, Mark W., O/SCA/PPT 
Steele, Irene M., O/SCA/PPT 
Stephens, Rochelle A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Stetson, Judith E., 0/SCA/PPT 
Stevens, Caroline A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Stevens, Pearl G., O0/SCA/PPT 
Tager, Jocelyn R., O/SCA/PPT 
Territo, Margaret, O/SCA/PPT 
Thompson, Ray E., O/SCA/PPT 
Tine, Diane M., O/SCA/PPT 
Torpey, Naomi L., 0/SCA/PPT 
Vacante, Jane Marie, O/SCA/PPT 
Valdes, Sandra, 0/SCA/PPT 
Vaughn, Robert, Jr., O0/ SCA/PPT 
Walker, Dianna H., 0/SCA/PPT 
Wasserman, Judith A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Webre, Bonnie T., O0/SCA/PPT 
Wilburn, Magdalene, O/SCA/PPT 
Wilens, Miriam A., O0/SCA/PPT 
Wilimczyk, Frank W., O/SCA/PPT 
Williams, Janet C., ACDA 
Williams, Veola B., 0/SCA/PPT 
Windear, Catherine Ann, ACDA 
Wood, Carol Ann, 0/SCA/PPT 
Yartin, Gary J., 0/A&CP 
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Yonko, Jacqueline R., O0/SCA/PPT 
Zilinsky, Sandra Lee, ACDA 


REASSIGNMENTS 
Brannigan, Margaret, S/S-EX to C 
Brown, Gisela M., EUR to O/FSI 
Gregory, Peter E. A., to O/SCA/PPT to 
REC/EMP 
— Bernice T., DG/PER to NEA/ 


Moser, Joyce, REC/BEX to NEA/ARN 

Murphy, Eileen M., O/SY to O/SCA/PPT 

Sebert, Jamiss E., INR to O/SCA/PPT 

Smith, Casper, Jr., E to O/SY/EX 

Sprouse, Terry L., ARA to A/OPR/ADP 

Stevens, Phillip H., Jr., DG/ADM to A/ 
O 


/P 
Williams, Gloria M., CU to O/FSI 


RETIREMENTS 


Johnson, Thomas R., A/OPR/ST 
Sobotka, Clement J., S/R 


RESIGNATIONS 
Ader, Delvina M., A/FBO 
Athos, Mary, 0/SCA/ PPT 
Carter, Barbara J., O0/SCA/PPT 





Chan, Anna E., USUN 






Dabney, Dorothy M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Davis, Elizabeth A., O0/SCA/PPT 
Davis, John Joseph, Jr., A/OPR/GS 
Ellis, Sandra Lee F., 10/OIC 

Gust, Melanie G., ARA/LA 
Hannon, Anne C., 0/ SCA/PPT 
Holmes, Benjamin J., Jr., A/OC/P 
Kanas, Christine Anne, O/SCA/PPT 
Keegan, Ann M., A/OPR/ESC 
Kitchings, Rodney J., CU/CP 
Koelling, Karen C., O/SCA/PPT 
Levenson, Phyliss, 0/ SCA/PPT 
Mathews, Fleming W., III, White House 
Murphy, Thomas S., ACDA 

Neal, Vivienne D., USUN 
O'Sullivan, Helen M., O/FS! 

Reid, John G., P/HO 

Speicher, Margaret T., ACDA 
Spisak, Catherine E., O/SY/| 
Stanley, Lucille A., H 

Upton, Mary L., 10/OES 

Watkins, Carolyn A., 0/SCA/VO 
Weaver, Carolyn A., O/SCA/ PPT 
White, Anna M., O0/SCA/ PPT 
Woodstock, John A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Yanak, Jacqueline D., 0/SCA/PPT 


HELSINKI—Mrs. Val Peterson, wife of the Ambassador, gets acquainted with Lea, 
a young resident of the Riutula Child Welfare Home in Inari, Finnish Lapland, 
which is about 200 miles north of the Arctic Circle. Mrs. Peterson was par- 
ticipating in “Operation Sleighbells,” the traditional gift-bearing Christmas 
trip to Rivtula by a U.S. Air Force Unit stationed at Ramstien, Germany. 
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The following list of current publica- 
tions of interest to the foreign affairs com- 
munity was compiled by the Library of the 
Department. 


Areas and People 


BURGESS, Warren R. and James R. 
} Huntley. Europe and America—the next 
ten years. New York, Walker, 1970. 232p. 
$8.50 
BURNETT, Ben G. Political groups in 
Chile; the dialogue between order and 
change. Austin, Univ. of Texas press, 
| 970. 319p. $8.50 
CARROLL, Joseph T. The French: how 
they live and work. New York, Praeger, 
1971. 180p. $5.50 
COBBAN, Alfred. France since the 
Revolution, and other aspects of modern 
history. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1970. 
lp. $7.50 
f DUNCAN, Walter Raymond and James 
} N. Goodsell, eds. The quest for change in 
Latin America; sources for a twentieth- 
century analysis. New York, Oxford univ. 
press, 1970. 5462p. $12.50 
FISCHER-GALATI, Stephen F. Man, 
state, and society in East European his- 
tory. New York, Praeger, 1970. $11.00 
GALDWIN, Ellis. Living in the chang- 
ing Caribbean. New York, Macmillan, 
1970. 299p. $6.95 
HOSMER, Stephen T. Viet Cong repres- 
son and its implication for the future. 
Lexington, Mass., Heath, 1970. 176p. 
$8.50 
KEETON, George W. Government in 
action in the United Kingdom. New York, 
Barnes & Noble, 1970. 271p. $8.00 


KOUTAISSOF, Elisabeth. The Soviet 
Union. New York, Praeger, 1971. 272p. 
$8.50 

LAMB, Ruth S. Mexican Americans: 


sons of the Southwest. Claremont, Calif., 
Ocelot press, 1970. 198p. $5.95 

LEFEVER, Ernest W. Spear and scep- 
ter; army, police, and politics in tropical 
Africa. Washington, Brookings, 1970. 
lp. $6.50 

PETROV, Victor P. Mongolia: a pro- 
file. New York, Praeger, 1970. 179p. $7.50 

REYNOLDS, Clark W. The Mexican 
economy; a twentieth-century structure and 
growth. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 
1970. 468p. $13.50 

ROTBERG, Robert I. Haiti: the politics 
of squalor. New York, Houghton, 1971. 
$10.00 

STADLER, Karl R. Austria. New York, 
Praeger, 1971. 360p. $9.50 

STEPHENS, Richard H. Wealth and 
power in Peru. Metuchen, N.J., Scarecrow, 
1971. 219p. $5.00 

TOMASSON, Richard F. Sweden: pro- 
lotype of modern society. New York, Ran- 
dom, 1970. 302p. $6.95 

TOMPKINS, E. Berkeley. Anti-imperial- 
ism in the United States: the great debate, 
1890-1920. Philadelphia, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania press, 1970. 344p. $12.50 

TULLIS, F. LaMond. Lord and peasant 
im Peru; a paradigm of political and social 
change. Cambridge. Harvard univ. press, 
1970. 295p. $10.50 

WHEELER, Douglas L. and Rene Pelis- 


sier. Angola. New York, Praeger, 1971. 


320p. $11.00 


Biography 

BARLOW, Frank. Edward the Confes- 
sor. Berkeley, Univ. of California press, 
1970. 375p. $10.95 

BOURKE, Sean. The springing of 
George Blake. New York, Viking, 1970. 
364p. $7.95 

BOWLES, Chester. Promises to keep: 
my years in public life, 1941-1969. New 
York, Harper & Row, 1971. $12.95 


CHASAN, Will. Samuel Gompers: 
leader of American labor. New York, 
Praeger, 1971. 144p. 
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For many years the diplomatic rep- 
resentation of the United States was 
carried on with a bare minimum of 
subordinate American personnel. 
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